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Mr Michael Derrick 


This issue of the Wiseman Review was prepared for 
publication by the late Editor, Mr Michael Derrick, 
before his death at the beginning of August. It was the 
sixteenth issue for which he had been responsible and 
under his editorship the readership had notably in- 
creased. All those concerned with the fine traditions of 
this Review, established by Cardinal Wiseman as the 
Dublin, looked to the future with new confidence. 

Michael Derrick’s untimely death, at the early age 
of forty-six, has been the cause of widespread sorrow 
which will be shared by all readers of the Wiseman 
Review. He was revered not only for his outstanding 
literary talents and for the zeal which led him to 
undertake numerous tasks within the Catholic life of 
this country, but also for his own most endearing 
personality. The loss to the Catholic community as a 
whole is immense. His close associates have lost a most 
experienced counsellor, whose personal qualities and 
generosity of spirit made him an inspiring friend. 

To his widow and immediate family we offer our 
heartfelt sympathy. His rare combination of humility 
and zealous activity for the Church will be long re- 
membered. May he rest in peace. 


* * * * 


Mr Norman St John-Stevas has been appointed to 
succeed Mr Michael Derrick as Editor of THE WIsEMAN 
REVIEW and will commence his duties with the next 
issue, 











‘MATER ET MAGISTRA” 
By J. R. KIRWAN 


tion of the definitive Latin text of Pope John XXIII’s new 

social encyclical, which is to be found in the 15 July 1961 
edition of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis (Vol. 53, pp. 401-64). This text 
was published on the same day in the Osservatore Romano, together 
with an Italian version. A translation of this Italian version was 
published by The Tablet newspaper, 22 July 1961, this differing in 
only one particular from the English version put out by the 
Vatican Polyglot Press. 

This paper is based upon the Latin text. Between it and the 
Italian (and English) version there are some interesting differences, 
The Italian would seem to be based upon an earlier draft and not 
to have been collated with the final Latin text. 


"Tom is not yet available an accurate English transla. 


PLAN -OF THE ENCYCLICAL 


After an opening passage on the right and duty of the Church to 
teach on social issues, Pope John divides his encyclical into four 
parts. In the first he summarizes papal social teaching as it 
has been developed in Rerum Novarum, Quadragesimo Anno and 
the Whitsun 1941 broadcast of Pius XII. In the second part he 
explains and develops the leading ideas of Rerum Novarum. In the 
third part he deals with new aspects of the social question. In the 
fourth he speaks of the reconstruction of community relationships 
in truth, justice and love. 

It so happens that each of the four main parts can be con- 
veniently divided into four sub-parts. 


Thus Part I deals with: 
1. The period of the encyclical Rerum Novarum; 
2. The encyclical Quadragesimo Anno; 


1I am indebted to Fr C. Dooley, s.j., for his help in elucidating points 
interpretation. 
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3. The radio message of Pentecost, 1941; 
4. Changes since 1941. 


Part 2 has: 
1. The growth of order in society; 
2. Payment of the worker; 
3, The requirements of justice with regard to the structure of 
the business enterprise; 
4. Private property. 


| Part 3 deals with: 

1. Problems of agriculture; 

2. Relations between countries at different stages of economic 
development; 

3. Population growth and economic development; 

4. Collaboration on a world scale. 


Part 4 deals with: 
1. Incomplete and erroneous ideologies contrasted with the 
social doctrine of the Church; 
2. The place of social doctrine in the Christian conception of 
life; 
3. Advice on the practical approach to the task in hand; 
} 4. A most moving reminder that we are living members of the 
mystical body of Christ, concerned with ‘the realization on 
earth of the Kingdom of Christ’. 


In what follows references will be given to these divisions as 
well as to the A.A.S. text. 


I 


The title of Pope John’s Encyclical ‘On bringing the latest 
developments in the social question into line with Christian 
» teaching’ strikes the keynote. As Fathers Calvez and Perrin point out 
in their commentary on the development of papal social teaching 
since Leo XIII,1 the term ‘the social question’ has an old-fashioned 
ring. That Pope John speaks of it today indicates that the problems 
with which he is dealing are essentially those arising out of the 


1 The Church and Social Justice (Burns & Oates 1961). 
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technical revolution which began in England towards the close of 
the eighteenth century. In this he is in the line of all the ‘social 
popes since Leo XIII. It was Pius XII who stated that ‘the 
Church can point proudly to the standards which it has established 
and which it makes available to all for the solution of the social 
question’, just as the nature of that question was set forth clearly 


in the opening sentences of Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum, ‘The 


Condition of the Working Classes’: 


That the spirit of revolutionary change which has long been 
disturbing the nations of the world should have passed beyond the 


sphere of politics and made its influence felt in the cognate sphere | 


of practical economics is not surprising. The elements of the conflict 
now raging are unmistakable, in the vast expansion of industrial 
pursuits and the marvellous discoveries of science; in the changed 


relations between the masters and workmen; in the enormous} 


fortunes of some individuals, and the utter poverty of the masses; 
in the increased self-reliance and closer mutual combination of 
the working classes; and also, finally, in the prevailing moral 
degeneracy. 


It is precisely these problems with which Pope John deals now. 
As we shall see, the accelerating pace of technical change is much 
in his mind; the question of relations within the enterprise and the 
profession is dealt with by him at great depth; undue differences 
of wealth now extend also to differences between whole peoples; 
greater self-reliance showing itself in and through co-operation 3s 
a major plank in his practical exhortations; and he is not blind to 
a moral degeneracy which is in some respects better, but in other 
respects worse, than that with which Leo XIII had to deal. 
Largely owing to the efforts of the ‘social’ popes, Christians are 
today much more aware than they were of the social implications 
of their faith. On the other hand, there is today a more powerful 
weight of materialistic indifference, while behind it, seeming to 
many to oppose it, but in fact being powerfully supported by it, 
there is the militarily and emotionally enormously powerful force 
of atheistic communism. 

What Leo XIII went on to say is now even more true than 
when he wrote it: 


The momentous gravity of the state of things now obtaining fills 
every mind with painful apprehension. Wise men are discussing tt: 


1 Message to the 1956 German Katholikentag: A.A.S. 48, p. 65. 
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practical men are proposing schemes; popular meetings, legislatures, 
and rulers of nations are all busied with it—and actually there is no 
question which has taken a deeper hold on the public mind.? 


Technical progress has gone -so far in the economically 
developed regions as to have lifted from a large part of mankind 
the burden of unremitting toil which until recently was the lot of 
all save a very small minority; to have freed many from the short- 
ness of life and intensity of suffering which formerly fell to 
virtually all; to have made available even to working men the 
means and the time for ‘appropriate higher education and the 
better cultivation of learning, manners and religion’.? 

This development opens up much wider possibilities for 
mankind. Pope Leo XIII was concerned to obtain for men the 
basic material essentials for a life of virtue, a life becoming a 
human being. Pope John XXIII is concerned that men should 
have the opportunity fully to develop their personalities. The 
emphasis moves away from the duty of employers and state to- 
wards the working class:* notice is taken of the fact that now ‘the 
working men are capable of assuming greater responsibility 
within the enterprise which employs them’ as well as of ‘feeling 
greater responsibility for the common good in every aspect of 
community life’.4 

It remains true that ‘in many countries and even entire 
continents there are vast numbers of workers who receive wages so 
low as to reduce them and their families to conditions far removed 
from all human dignity’. But even there part of the cause is seen 
to lie in the fact that ‘mechanization and industrialization are 
hardly begun or as yet insufficiently developed’.® It follows that 
among the new aspects of the social question and the particular 
duties to which they give rise is the need of the poorer people for 
and provision by the richer people of technical and material aid: 
‘to eliminate or to reduce the causes of what is in many countries 
a permanent state of hunger, of misery and of want’, these causes 
being ‘found, above all, in the backwardness of their economic 


systems’.? 


-_. I. P 

I, 3: A.A.S. pp. 424-5 
*R.N. 16: 27. sien 

* II, 3: A.A.S. p. 425. 

° II, 2: A.A.S. p. 418. 

* Ibid. 

7 III, 2: A.A.S. p. 441. 
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Pope John looks back to Rerum Novarum as ‘the Magna Carta 
for the establishment of the new economic and social order’.} Al] 
that has come since then is a vindication of Pope Leo’s teaching, 
His successors Pius XI and Pius XII in turn drew upon the teach- 
ing of his great encyclical and developed it to meet changes in the 
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social and economic scene. Now Pope John XXIII in his turn | 


draws upon its ‘perennial validity and inexhaustible richness’. 


IT 


Although Pope John XXIII goes back for his inspiration to 


Rerum Novarum, and Mater et Magistra must be read with this in | 


mind, the key to his remedial proposals is to be found in the 


summary which he gives us of Pope Pius XI’s teaching in Quadra- | 


gestmo Anno. ‘The teaching of this encyclical, he tells us, can be 
set out in two propositions. 

The first is that ‘the prime law of the economy does not lie 
in the convenience either of individuals or of groups of men: not 
in the unbridled rivalries of competitors: not in the outrageous 
power of the wealthy: not in a lust after national power and 
prestige; nor in anything of a like nature’. 

The second, ‘which we consider to be the mark of Pius XI’s 
writings, is that, under the guidance of social justice, bodies 
should be established, whether by the public authority or by the 
free actions of citizens, on the international plane as well as within 
each political community, by which will be restored that rule of 
law which will enable whoever engages in economic activity 
readily to reconcile his own gain with the good of the whole 
community’ .® 

We find here three points which are of great importance for 
our understanding of Pope John’s development of his prede- 
cessors’ social teaching. The first is the need always to measure 
private or sectional gain against the good of the whole, it being 
borne in mind that the whole is the entire family of man. The 
second is that remedial actions are at least as much a matter for 
‘the free action of citizens’ as for the organs of the state. The third 
is that, whatever may be from time to time necessary as an 
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emergency measure, the aim of policy must always be the creation 
and maintenance of conditions out of which results which accord 
with justice can easily flow. We are not to look to associations or to 
public bodies so much to rectify bad results as rather to set up 
such an order as will give good results. 

This last point is truly fundamental. It is also today probably 
the most difficult for men to understand. We no longer question 
the inadequacy of free competition as a sufficient regulator of the 
economy: if anything we have moved too far the other way and 
have come unduly to despise the efficacy of competition as an 
aid to social justice. The idea of the guild social order (or the 
corporative order, as some would still prefer) is now not likely to 
be confused with the state-imposed systems such as those attempted 
with small success by fascist Italy, or nazi Germany, or today by 
falangist Spain. But that there could be an order which would 
make socially well-directed action the easiest and most profitable 
for private men to take is still a difficult idea for many men to 
grasp.* 

In all of this there must be preserved a balance between the 
action of the state and the activity of private citizens. ‘At the very 
beginning it should be said that in economic matters the leading 
role is to be accorded to the private industry of individuals who, 
whether acting alone or associated in various ways with others, 
provide for their common interests.’ 

This undoubtedly implies the presence in the economy of a 
high degree of competition. While it is true that the activity of 
each must contribute to the good of all, nevertheless the choice 
of what to do and how to do it must ordinarily be that of persons 
acting in a private capacity. No matter how wide the scope and 
how deep the intimacy of its action may be, the state’s presence in 
the economic field must be directed to increasing possibilities of 
the exercise of personal rights. Among these we have to place the 
‘right and duty which normally belong to the private individual 
of providing for the needs of himself and his dependants’.* This 


1 Perhaps there may be a trace of such a difficulty in a curious difference between 
the Latin text of Mater et Magistra on the one hand and the Italian and English 
versions on the other. ‘. . . oeconomica alicuius populis prosperitas magis quam ex bonorum opumve 
summa, quibus iidem potiantur, ex eorum potius bonorum partitione sit dimitienda, ad justitae 
normas exacta: ...’ (II, 2: A.A.S. p. 420). This is neutral enough. A people’s prosperity 
is rather a function of a just distribution of goods than of an abundance of them. The 
English and Italian versions, however, make the criterion a just ‘re-distribution’. The 
shift in emphasis is not unnoteworthy. 

*1I, 1: A.A.S. pp. 413-14. 

* Ibid.: A.A.S. p. 415. 
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implies that ‘the economic system should allow the individual 


freedom and render easier the development of productive 


activity’. 


It must not be imagined that papal social teaching is con. 
cerned to minimize the role of the state in the economic sphere, } 
The truth is other. Papal teaching elevates the state above the | 
market-place, so that it can truly control without becoming | 
embroiled in the market’s struggles. It is the state’s duty ‘so to | 


order affairs that the increased supply of earthly goods may both 
conduce to the growth of life in society and to the benefit of all the 
citizens’ .” 


There has to be a balance between the state, ‘the purpose of | 
which is to see to it that the production of material goods serves the | 
common good of all’,? and the individual person, whose immediate | 
duty is to provide for the needs of himself and his family. It is much | 


more difficult to effect and to maintain this balance than it is 


either to keep the state out of the economic field on the one hand, 


bringing it in only as a first-aid contrivance to pick up the 
casualties of a competitive free fight; or, on the other hand, to 


enclose the economic field within the fence of state control, | 


leaving only minor fringe activities to individuals. When we come 
to look at Pope John’s teaching on wages, the organization of the 
enterprise, agriculture and the world economy, we see how far- 
reaching are the implications of this view of the state, the individual 
and the economy. 

At the moment what we have to consider is the principle on 
which the state must act if it is to function as it ought. This is the 
principle of subsidiary function‘ formulated by Pius XI: 


None the less, just as it is wrong to withdraw from the individual 
and commit to a group what private enterprise and industry can 
accomplish, so too it is an unjustice, a grave evil and a disturbance 
to right order, for a larger and higher association to arrogate to 
itself functions which can be performed efficiently by smaller and 
lower societies. This is a fundamental principle of social philosophy, 
unshaken and unchangeable. Of its very nature the true aim of all 
social activity should be to help members of the social body, but 
never to destroy or absorb them. 


1 Tbid. 

? Ibid.: A.A.S. p. 414. 

$T, 1: A.A.S. p. 406. 

‘TI, 1: A.A.S. p. 414. Q.A. 81. 
5Q.A. 8o. 
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The state’s part, said Pius XI, is that of ‘directing, watching, 
stimulating, restraining, as circumstances suggest and necessity 
demands’. Pope Pius XII had the state’s part as ‘that of review- 
ing, restraining, encouraging all those private initiatives of the 
citizen which go to make up the national life and so directing 
them to a common end’.? Pope John’s formulation is ‘to foster, 
stimulate, regulate, supplement and integrate’.* As Fathers Calvez 
and Perrin state: “The general principle is that the necessary 
nature of society with relation to the person is that of a source of 
help (substdium).’* This is not a negative thing. We have seen 
already that Pope John insists that the state must leave to indi- 
viduals a sufficiently large field for individual initiative. ‘Man is 
not a mere servant or functionary of the community.” In the 
passage just quoted Pius XII went on to indicate the deputizing 
function of the state: the ‘duty and right to organize the people’s 
labour belong primarily to those immediately interested: to 
employers and workers. If these fail to fulfil their task or are pre- 
vented from doing so by special and extraordinary circumstances, 
then it becomes the duty of the state to intervene. . . ."* Neverthe- 
less, ‘the exercise of a subsidiary function consists primarily and 
above all in interventions made by society in its own right, 
interventions which are necessary even when there is no failure by 
individuals to perform their functions’.’ 

In this principle of subsidiary function the state and the 
individual are put into the right relationship. “The Church does 
not oppose individual liberty to social power as two forces acting 
in opposite directions. What is opposed, and then only in a 
relative manner, is personal liberty and the common good of 
the society. These two concepts are put in opposition only to 
show that the second, the common good, is external to and 
above the other—personal liberty—only to the extent that the 
liberty of the person is the object of the care of the common 
good.’8 

Thus, the principle of subsidiary function ‘does not mean that 


1Q.A. 81. 

2 Summi Pontificatus, A.A.S. 31, p. 433; in Selected Letters and Addresses of Pius XII 
(C.T.S.), p. 24. 

7 II, 1: A.A.S. p. 414. 

“Op. cit. p. 121. 

*Pius XII, Pentecost 1941: A.A.S. 33, p. 201; C.T.S. ed., Wealth, Work and 
Freedom, p. 12. 

* Ibid., quoted by John XXIII, 1. 3: A.A.S. p. 411. 

* Calvez and Perrin, op. cit., pp. 122-3. 

® Loc. cit., p. 123. 
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the state should intervene as little as possible’. The state has its 
own job to do and ‘it is quite impossible to delegate to lesser 
societies than the state the functions and responsibilities which 
belong to it’.? This peculiar function of the state in the economy 
lies precisely in those activities enumerated by Pius XI, Pius XII 
and John XXIII. The more the state attends to these, ‘the greater 
will be both social authority and social efficiency, and the happier 
and more prosperous the condition of the commonwealth’.® As 
Pope John points out: “There cannot be a prosperous and well- 
ordered society unless private citizens and the public authorities 
work together in the field of economic affairs.” 

We have need to be particularly careful here. It is not a matter 
of individuals plus the state any more than it is of individuals 
versus the state. Pius XI wrote that it was ‘on account of the evil 
of “individualism”’ ’ that ‘things have come to such a pass that the 
highly developed social life which once flourished in a variety of 
associations organically linked with each other, has been damaged 
and all but ruined, leaving thus virtually only individuals and 
state, to the no small detriment of the state itself’. The economic 
society to which the popes have looked is one where there would 
flourish ‘lesser societies concerned with economic matters and 
vocational groups, which were not imposed by the civil power but 
existed in their own right’.* Scope for the exercise of personal 
freedom does not imply flight from social organization. On the 
contrary; the formation of lesser societies is a natural fruit of 
personal freedom. 

It is in this field that Pope John sees cause for encouragement. 


It is plain that a principal characteristic of our times is the 
growth of order in society. What we refer to is the progressive 
multiplication of reciprocal relationships between citizens which 
lead them to associate together for living and working into many 
kinds of social organisms, some private, some subject to public 
authority.’ 


1 Loc. cit., p. 332. 
2 Ibid. 


*Q.A. 81. 

‘TI, 1: A.A.S. p. 415. 

5 Q.A. 79. 

®1, 2: A.A.S. p. 409. 
7 II, 1: A.A.S. p. 415-16. Here we have a knotty problem of translation. The Latin 

text has: socialium rationum incrementa; which I have translated as ‘growth of order in 

society’. The English version published in The Tablet newspaper says: ‘social action’. 

This clearly will not do: social action is aiready a technical term with its own estab- 

lished meaning. The Vatican Press English version has ‘socialization’. This is a literal 
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This development of life in society (soczalts vitae processus) has for 
cause and effect the increasingly powerful intervention by the state 
in ways which, since they touch the intimate affairs of the human 
person, are certainly not of little account nor without danger. . . . 
However, this process on the one hand shows forth, on the other 
flows out of a natural tendency which can scarcely be held in check: 
to wit, the inclination which moves men spontaneously to join 
together into societies, so as to enable themselves to obtain results 
which each would like to have, but to which none by his single 
efforts could attain. ... No one can doubt that this sort of develop- 
ment in the social order (rationum socialium progressio) is of great 
usefulness and advantage. By means of it many rights of the human 
person can be satisfied, and in particular those which are economic 
and social. . . . However, the daily growth and increase in number 
of different types of such societies have this consequence—that in 
many departments of these affairs there is a multiplication of the 
rules and laws which govern and define the mutual relationships of 
citizens.! 


This is a key passage in the encyclical. It is noteworthy in that 
it includes growth in state action along with developments of 
voluntary organizations and points out that both result in a 
circumscription of individual liberties. Extension of state activity 
includes ‘care of the sick, training and education of the young, 
choice of careers, ways and means of curing and rehabilitating 
those who labour under some sort of mental or physical disability’.? 

On the other hand, voluntary groups and organizations look to 
‘economic and social ends, recreational and cultural pursuits, 
sport, the practice of the arts, and politics: and these not only on 
the national but also on a world scale’.® 

It is from both of these aspects of the increasing complexity of 
the web of social relationships that restrictive consequences 
follow. ‘Each and every man has his scope for freedom of action 


translation from the Italian ‘socializzazione’. This also is a technical term and it might 
be held to express Pope John’s meaning exactly. On this ground, it ought perhaps to be 
accepted in English. (Cf. M. P. Fogarty, ‘Nationalization: No! Socialization: Yes!’, 
The Christian Democrat, Jan. 1960, pp. 32—41.) If the encyclical were to be read only by 
students of social processes, ‘socialization’ might well be the term to be used. But this 
is not so. To the majority of those who will read—and even comment on—the ency- 
clical, ‘socialization’ will have associations with state owneiship and state control. This 
is not likely to happen in Italy or in France, where people understand perfectly well 
that the Pope is not saying that Christianity and socialism are compatible. It could 
happen here and this, to my mind, is a decisive reason against using the term. There is 
also a positive defence of the term ‘order in society’; this socialium rationum progressus, 
this socialis vitae processus, is a move towards the social order, the restoration of which 
has been the aim of all the social popes. 

111, 1: A.A.S. pp. 416-17. 

2 Ibid. 

* Ibid. 
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narrowed: means are used, ways are followed, such a state of 
affairs is brought into existence, as make it difficult for anyone to 
use his judgement unaffected by outside distractions, to use his 
initiative, to maintain his rights and duties as he ought, fully to 
exercise and perfect his innate powers.”! 

In the face of this, it has to be asked whether ‘it is unavoidable 
that men will be more and more stunned by the increasing com- 
plexity of life in society (increbescentibus socialis vitae rationibus) and 
surrender their rights’.? 

The answer is a decided negative. 

The reason advanced by Pope John for this forthright decision 
is revealing. Indeed, there may still be some to whom it will be 
startling. 


The truth of the matter is that these developments in social 
living (soctalts vitae incrementa) are not produced by the blind pressure 
of natural forces. As we have already pointed out, they are brought 
about by men, beings who enjoy freedom and whose nature is 
to act responsibly. This is so, even though they must in their work 
acknowledge the laws of human progress and the trends of economic 
development and be, as it were, obedient to them. It is so, even 
though they cannot fail to be affected by the forces of their en- 
vironment. 


It would be irrational to reject in the name of freedom that 
which free and responsible human choice has brought about, just 
as it would be foolish to object to the obvious necessity man is 
under to adjust his actions to the possibilities of his powers and 
circumstances. None the less, care must be taken to see that further 
social development (socialium rationum progressus) is so managed 
as to minimize its dangers while obtaining the maximum benefit 
from its advantages. For this purpose, men must have ‘a right 
concept of the common good, by which they may comprehend to 
the highest degree those conditions of life in society which will 
enable them to attain more fully and easily to the perfection of 
their beings’.* And for this it is essential that the vocational groups 
and other societies (collegia seu corpora ceteraque multiplicia)—‘in the 
growth of which the development of social order chiefly consists’ 
(ex qguibus potissimum soctalium rationum incrementa)—be acknow- 
ledged to exist in their own right. 

1 Ibid: A.A.S. p. 417. 
* Ibid. 


3 Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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IIT 


From its very beginning, modern papal social teaching has 
been concerned with the question of wages, and in particular with 
the question of the family living wage. A consequence of produc- 
tion by means of machines located in factories was that the work- 
place was divorced from the home. Thus the household economy 
lost the support which wives and older children could give it by 
their labour, without neglecting their duties to or losing the shelter 
of the family home. For the first time on a really large scale, 
working-class families became virtually dependent upon what 
their men could earn. On the wage of the husband and father the 
family had to live. 

Thus it was that when Pope Leo XIII came to deal with the 
social question a major part of his most insistent teaching was that 
labour was an expression of the human person, not a commodity; 
so that, while labour should be recompensed according to 
equivalence,” a man’s wages should also ‘be sufficient . . . com- 
fortably to support himself, his wife and his children’.® 

The teaching on wages in Rerum Novarum set off a great storm 
of controversy which rumbles on to this day. Rome has insisted 
and still insists that ‘the workers should be paid a wage which 
allows them to live a truly human life and to fulfil with dignity 
their family responsibilities’. However, on precisely how this is 
to be done the popes have maintained their silence. 

Immediately after the appearance of Rerum Novarum, Cardinal 
Goossens, on behalf of the Congress of Malines, sent to Rome two 
questions: 

Is the workman’s wage due in commutative justice? 

Is it sinful to pay a wage sufficient for a man, but not sufficient 
for a family? 

The questions were answered by Cardinal Zigliara. The first 
question was answered: Yes; the second: No. No guidance was 
offered as to how a family living wage was to be secured. 

What is common to all schools has two strands: 1, that a wage 
is due always because it is earned; 2, that in modern conditions it 

1Cf. Q.A. 72. 
*Q.A. 70. 


> RN. 35. 
‘II, 2: A.A.S. p. 419. 
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has to be accepted as the norm that the well-being of a man and 


his family depend upon his wage. Some deny that it is through the 
value of his labour power exclusively that he and they are 
ordinarily to be enabled to enjoy the use of that portion of the 
world’s goods which is theirs by virtue of their humanity.! 


If we hold that the wage-earner’s income is to reflect the value | 


of his labour power, it follows from these two strands that working 
men are not to look to subventions to maintain their families, 
There is the ‘right and duty which normally belong to the private 
individual of providing for the needs of himself and his depend- 
ants’,? so that ‘a “charity’”’ which deprives the working man of 
the wages due to him is not charity at all, only its empty name and 
hollow semblance’.* Any solution of the problem of reconciling 
payment according to value of service rendered, with provision of 


sufficient for family needs, must knit in these two strands. On the | 


other hand, those who deny that the wage income depends upon 
the value of the labour power must find some other service in 
return for which payment is made. 

An early view was that since the ‘natural’ family was of any 
size, up to, say, ten children dependent at one time, therefore 
the wage ought to suffice for that size of family. This view was 
not held by many. The other extreme, that the wage should 
satisfy the worker’s needs only, has found progressively less 
favour. 

There soon became established a fairly generally accepted 
view that the wage earned by a man’s labour ought to be enough 
to maintain a ‘normal’ family, the needs of families larger than the 
‘normal’ size to be met out of levies on those that were smaller. 
Professor Michael Fogarty has recently subjected this view to 
severe criticism. The major difficulties would seem to be that 
no one is quite clear as to what ‘normal’ means in this connexion 
or what size the ‘normal’ family should be taken to be; and that, 
unless the ‘normal’ is large, the majority of children would belong 


to larger than normal families and therefore be dependent for part | 


at least of their childhood on charity. How could a father of a large 
family be said to be maintaining it? 
These and other difficulties led Mgr F. Charriére, Bishop of 


1 Cf. Pius XII, Whitsun 1941, C.T.S. pp. 7-8; A.A.S. 33, pp. 199; quoted in Mater 
et Magistra 1 3: AAS . Pp. 411. 

211, 1: A.A.S. p. 415. 

3 Divini Redemptoris: C. T.S. ed. para. 69; Vatican Polyglot Press, pp. 28-9. 

* The Just Wage (Geoffrey Gasman 1961), pp. 147 & ff.: 279. 
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Fribourg, to propose an alternative solution.! The Bishop argued 
that whereas every man was entitled to receive from his employer 
a wage which equalled the value of the service he rendered the 
employer, every father of a family was entitled to receive from 
society a payment corresponding to the value of his procreative 
and educative functions. Both of these claims were enforceable in 
commutative justice. 


There are many who would find the implications of this theory, 


unpalatable. There are not a few who would hold that it introduces 
utterly extraneous considerations into problems which arise out of 
a labour contract. 

Professor Fogarty puts forward a theory which, he claims, 
satisfactorily knits together the two strands.” All men and women 
offering equal service must in commutative justice receive from 
their employers its value in the market.* From the very beginning 
of their working careers all must insure against all future eventu- 
alities which could affect their needs or their capacity to offer 
saleable service. Marriage and procreation must be listed among 
these eventualities. Every man and woman employed on a 
contract of service would receive a wage, out of which would be 
taken an insurance premium, and every wage-earner or salary- 
earner with family responsibility would receive, in addition, a 
family allowance.‘ Both payments would be due in commutative 
justice; while all would have the duty in social justice to maintain 
the insurance-allowance system as being the one means of making 
a wages-system perform its social function. 

To none of these lines of argument does Pope John give any 
overt support. Equally, he condemns none. In his formal treat- 
ment of wages he does no more than repeat the teaching of Pius 
XI in Quadragesimo Anno.® He does lay stress, however, on that 
aspect of papal teaching on wages which insists upon the degree 
to which wage-earnings should lead to much more widespread 


1 Lenten Pastoral, 1956. Cf. Fr Edward Duff, s.j., Social Order, Feb. 1957, pp. 77-86. 
For what may have been a source of the Bishop’s thought see Fr Jean Villain: 
L’Enseignement Social de l’Eglise (Spes, Paris), 1953, vol. 2, pp. 110-11. Cf. also my 
article, ‘The ‘‘Social’’ Wage’, Christian Democrat, June 1955, PP. 355-60, especially for 
the speech of Pius XII on 20 September 1949 to which Mgr Charriére refers (A.A.S. 
41, p. 553). On what follows cf. my article, ‘Novelties in Wage Theory’, Social Order, 
December 1957, pp. 435-45. Cf. also Calvez and Perrin, op. cit., p. 292. 

* Op. cit, passim. 

* The market must be so governed that it will produce true valuations. Cf. below. 

‘Fogarty suggests that the premium of one-seventh of the wage earned would 
provide the three-child family with twice the net income of the childless family, and 
the six-child family with three times as much: op. cit., p. 154. 

° II, 2: A.A.S. p. 419; cf. Q.A. 65-76. 

Vol. 235. No. 489. O 
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ownership of property. While in no way drawing back from the 
traditional doctrine that the wage contract is not essentially un. 
just, Pope John draws attention again to the teaching of Pius X] 


that it ‘should, when possible, be modified somewhat by a contract, 


of partnership’.* 


What is in issue at this stage in Pope John’s argument is the | 


right of the wage-earner to a share in profits. In a passage which 
to some might appear to carry support for plant rather than 
industry-wide collective bargaining, the Pope has this to say: 


We must draw attention to the fact that in many states today 
the condition of economic affairs is such that large-scale and 
medium-size productive enterprises grow mightily because they 
renew and improve their capital equipment out of their profits, 
Where this happens, we are of the opinion that (hoc statui poss 
putamus ut) the enterprise ought to acknowledge some claim (noma 


aliquod) on the part of its employees against it, the more so where | 


the wages paid are not above the minimum scale. 


Here the Pope is referring to profit-sharing, as his quotations | 
from Pius XI show.® It is necessary to be careful here. There is | 
no necessary incompatibility between a wage-contract and profit | 
sharing. Those who think that there is do so only because they | 


have a naive idea of the nature of the wage-contract. “The 
difficulty stems from the false liberal dogma against which the 
popes have never ceased from fighting. According to it, the wage 
is no more than a hiring fee of a quantity of labour, the labour 


supplied by a man being valued on the same terms as that supplied | 


by acart-horse.’ This viewthe popes have rejected. Wage-earners are 


true collaborators in a common undertaking and ... can take their | 


share of the risk, as only human beings can. ... The corollary... 
is that it is not possible to claim that he [the wage-earner] can be 
lawfully compensated for his contributions to production without 
some share in the profit. . . . The wage contracted for can take 
account either of expected future or realized past profits. The 
workers may themselves have reason to prefer a contractual pay- 


ment, but whatever form of the agreement . . . a share in the profits | 


is a fundamental requirement of any wage-contract which is to 
conform to justice.‘ 


1Q.A. 67; cf. Fogarty, op. cit., p. 261. 
2II, 2: A.A.S. p. 420. Here the English translation deviates startlingly from the 


Italian, which translates nomen aliquod as un titolo di credito. The English has: ‘We hold | 


that the workers should acquire shares in the firms in which they are engaged.’ The 
translator would seem to have let his eye wander to the next paragraph in the text. 
*Q.A. 54: 63. 
“ Calvez and Perrin, op. cit., pp. 293-4. 
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Fathers Calvez and Perrin might appear to be putting more 
weight on the statement of Pius XI than it will rightly bear. On 
the other hand, there is the statement of Pius XII in his message 
to the 1956 Italian Social Week.! Does John XXIII add anything? 
... hoc statut posse putamus, ut . . . is a curious form of statement. 
Statuere by itself would be decisive: here is a decision. How far is 
the force of that verb modified here by posse putamus? One hesitates 
to say that here there is a firm decision even while one feels that 
there is one. Perhaps it would be enough at this point to indicate 
what is undoubtedly an important difference between the 
approach of the liberal economists to wages and that of the popes. 
To the former, the wage is a cost of production: to the latter, it is 
primarily a share in the product. 

Pope John points to one method of profit-sharing which ‘is to 
be preferred today, so far as it may seem to be reasonable, and 
this is to bring the workers gradually to part ownership of the 
enterprise itself’.? 

The Pope might be referring here to the ownership of shares 
by individual workers. The terms of his proposal are not in- 
compatible, however, with the establishment of a wage-earners’ 
investment trust which would use their part of the profits to buy 
shares. The titles the workers would acquire would be to the 
trust; the trust itself would own the shares in the company. Such 
an organization would have advantages. It would be cheaper for 
the trust to acquire shares than for individual workers to do so. 
Wage-earners who had yet to acquire a taste for ownership could 
be more easily prevented from converting their titles into ready 
money. Through the trust there would be a more significant 
measure of control in workers’ hands than could be obtained from 
a large number of small, individual shareholdings. 

It must not be supposed that there is any objection to share- 
holding by individuals. In his list of the forms which private 
property might take, Pope John includes ‘shares in large and 
medium-size firms’.* 

There would appear to be one interesting conclusion to be 
drawn from this passage and other remarks in this section (II, 2) 


1 See note, page 213. 

2 II, 2: A.A.S. p. 420. 

*For a development of these ideas, see my article in The Christian Democrat 
(February 1953), pp. 33-9. See also Fogarty, op. cit., p. 210. 

*II, 4: A.A.S. p. 429....: syngraphas pecuniae in administrationibus medii vel magni 
ordinis collocotae. Syngrapha would usually mean a bond. That sense is not excluded. 
Perhaps ‘stock in and bonds of’ would be a better translation here. 
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of the encyclical which might seem to raise a difficulty. Wage. 
earners performing the same task in different enterprises might 
well receive different wage-incomes. This point had already been 
made by Pius XI, who held that wages might lawfully be reduced 
when an enterprise fell on hard times, provided that there was no 
defect of management.! At the same time, this last reservation 
supports the view that the value in exchange of a man’s labour 
power depends on its ‘usefulness [i.e. profitability] in the 
labour market as a whole, not in a particular job’.? If an em. 
ployer may not pay a wage-earner less than the guing rate for the 
job merely because he is a less than ordinarily competent manager 
of men and capital resources, why should it be supposed that a 
more than ordinarily competent employer should pay more than 
the going rate? “The right principle is equal pay for equal working 
capacity, not simply equal pay for equal work. Pay is to be 
related to the social value of the labour employed, not to its value 
to the individual employer, and the employer who under-uses his 
labour force must pay its full price all the same.’ But what of the 
employer who ‘over-uses’ his labour force? Is he to pay more than 
the full price? 


Fogarty argues that the common good demands that all © 





————— 


eee 








resources, including personal resources of men, should be used | 


up to their full potentiality. 


If a man’s wage is fixed at what his work is worth in the most 
productive job open to him in his labour market, there is a strong 
incentive to employ him in that job and no other; for in any other 
job his work must by definition be worth less than his wage. If he 
is paid only what his work is worth in his actual job, his employer 
has no incentive to move him to anything better.‘ 


To this it could be added that if a man could get no more pay 
from any other employer he would be under no impulsion to 
move, even if his labour power would be more productive under 
different management. 

This is true and important. But does not the argument perhaps 
prove too much? Fogarty is really talking about worse and better 
qualities of labour ‘power. The argument of Pope John is surely 
not concerned with that. It would appear to be clear from the 
1Q.A. 73. 

2 Fogarty, op. cit., p. 263. 
* Ibid. 
* Loc. cit., p. 264. 
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context that he is referring to extra profits which arise either 
from good luck or good management.! Now it could be argued 
that employees should share in good luck just as they must, willy 
nilly, share in bad.* The case is not so clear when it is a question 
of good management. Either the best managers get the full 
potential from labour: in which case all managers should pay as 
much for their labour as the best can, and should, pay (and this 
even though they cannot afford to do so without ruin); or, the 
competence of the general run of managers sets the ‘social value 
of the labour employed’: in which case the argument would 
require the best managers to pay over to their employees part of 
the earnings of their managerial skill. Either conclusion would 
seem to be absurd.® 

There is, however, another possibility to be considered. We 
have, perhaps, been taking management too literally. Pope John 
is referring specifically to the ploughed-back profits of large and 
medium-sized undertakings. The directors of these are typically 
salaried and have no large stake in the ownership of the business 
which, in principle, employs them. If there is a free market in 
managerial skill these men are being paid their full ‘social value’. 
The ploughed-back profits of which the Pope speaks are in law 
the property of the company; but the company is the property of 
the body of shareholders.* The profits are their profits. Share- 
holders do not get profits without service. The service which a 
modern shareholder performs is to take the risk of supplying 


1 Profits from exploitation of monopoly power are excluded ex hypothesi. 

2 Cf. Pius XII: ‘Of those who are more directly responsible, there is required great 
social sensibility, for they must seek to improve the old ideas of payment and so 
arrange matters that the workers can more and more participate in the life, responsi- 
bilities and profits of the enterprise; and this because, very often, they are compelled 
to expose themselves to serious risks when they offer their labour, as has, unhappily, 
been shown on many sad occasions.’ (Quoted by Calvez and Perrin, op. cit., p. 294, 
re ‘2 message to the 1956 Italian Social Week: Documentation Catholique 56, col. 
1613. 

* Cf. Fogarty, Personality and Group Relations in Industry (Longmans 1956), p. 289: 
‘employers are perfectly well aware that for any but the exceptional firm it does not in 
- long run pay to offer much more or less than the standard, competitive rate for 

Mcce 

‘ The judgement of Evershed, L. J., in the Cables and Wireless case would seem to 
contradict this view. This judgement may be good law: it is surely bad philosophy. 
However, the judge was concerned only with a particular judgement. It is true that 
retained profits are of value only to an owner of the whole business. The point of the 
Cables and Wireless case—as of all cases of a take-over bid—is the difference between 
the value of an undertaking as a going concern and the total of the values of the 
individual shares. The one reflects the profits, or profit expectation, of the business: 
the other rests almost entirely on the dividends paid or expected to be paid. The 
smaller the proportion of profits paid in dividends, the greater the gap between the two 


_ values—and the richer the prize for the bidder for the whole equity. 
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capital. This risk has two aspects: the nature of the business and 
the quality of the management. The element of management in 
shareholding lies in the choice of business and of management for 
that business. This is essentially the same choice as that made by 
the wage-earner when he enters into a contract of service. Both 
take the same risk inherent in the same act of management of a 
socially valuable resource and are therefore entitled—in com. 
mutative justice—to participate in the good and bad results of 
their act of management. 

The final paragraphs in this section on wages deal briefly with 
the problem of creating the conditions in which true valuations of 


labour and of other resources can be arrived at. There must bea | 


high and stable level of employment: measures to encourage 
competition and prevent the maintenance of privileged positions 
whether by employers or wage-earners, producers’ associations or 
trade unions: a price-and-wage policy which keeps money wages 


and productivity in step: an agricultural policy which will prevent | 


farming from becoming a depressed occupation and will keep it 
technically progressive: a policy to provide social capital goods in 
balance with economic growth, or, as some would put it, prevent 
a contrast between private opulence and public squalor: action to 
keep industry and trade abreast of technical developments: care 
for a balance between satisfaction of present consumer needs and 
those of a future generation: and all of this against a background 
of world affairs. 

The list is formidable. If it is taken piecemeal it results in a 
system of rigid controls by the political authority in which the 


state will be dragged out of its proper function of subsidiarity in the » 


economic field. The list makes sense when looked at as the 
desiderata of a general policy of creating conditions in which free 
and responsible choices can be made by individuals and groups. 
The creation of these conditions is the subsidiary role of the 


state: these are the tasks of ‘directing, watching, stimulating, | 


restraining’. 


IV 


What might by some be thought to be the most enlightening : 


part of this encyclical is that which deals with the pattern of rights 
and duties in the business enterprise. (II, 3: A.A.S. pp. 421-6.) The 
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argument opens on a note which our argument in the preceding 
section has just struck. Justice is concerned, not only with the 
distribution of the product of labour, but also with the conditions 
in which the goods are produced. 


Man is under a natural necessity to take responsibility for and 
seek his own fulfilment in whatever work he may be doing. It follows, 
therefore, that wherever machines and methods of production are 
used which endanger the human dignity of the workers, or weaken 
their sense of responsibility, or take away from them the opportunity 
to use initiative, there is strong ground for holding that arrange- 
ments are far removed from justice. This would be so even if output 
were high and its distribution conformed to the requirements of 
justice and equity. 


The Pope makes it clear that it is not for him to set out in 
detail what this means for policy. He does, however, point to the 
judgement of Pius XII,? who held that a twofold attack was 


necessary: one on the small-scale, the other on the large-scale 


business. 

In the first instance encouragement ought to be given to 
undertakings of a modest size, enterprises which lie within the 
scale of competence of one man or a small group, businesses where 
contact between employer and employed is constant and easy, 
where, indeed, employers and employed work together. Such are 
farms, artisan enterprises, one-man businesses or partnerships. Not 
that these have an absolute claim to assistance. ‘They ought to be 
helped to help themselves. The artisan and the small farmer and 
business man are not exempted from the general rule that a man 


re is responsible for his own maintenance. Pius XII argued that 
e 


small undertakings should obtain the economies of scale of a large 
business by joining in co-operatives. The inference is plain. If men 
managing small concerns will not take the necessary measures to 
make their costs competitive with those of large concerns, they 


) fail to satisfy their innate urge to act responsibly, they are found 


wanting in initiative, and—in so far as they appear as suppliants 


for public doles—they lack dignity. 


Pope John carries the argument further. The small-scale 


operators must ‘have an eye to the quality and efficient use of 
_ their capital equipment and keep themselves abreast of the times, 
| adapting themselves to technical changes, to new needs and to 


II, 3: A.A.S. p. 422. 
* September 1944: A.A.S. 36, p. 254. 
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changing fashions. It is for t»» artisans and the co-operators 
chiefly to do these things for th» mselves.”? 

When we examine affairs ‘a this way, most governmental 
activity for the protection and preservation of small-scale under. 
takings looks to be largely misconceived. Pope John’s emphasis is 
the same here as in the rest of his argument in this encyclical: the 
true role of the state, as of all social action, is to produce a state of 
affairs out of which right decisions and good organizations can be 
formed easily. In this case, there are requirements which call for 
the help, substdium, of the public authority. Education is primarily 
a matter for the professions and the co-operatives, but the state 
can help and ought to do so. There are other matters which only 
the state can see to: it must ‘combine in due proportion policies 
of education, taxation, provision of credit, and social security’. 

The maintenance of conditions in which all men can act 
responsibly and fulfil their nature is equally important in large- 
scale enterprises. Hence, Pope John argues, ‘we are persuaded, as 
were our predecessors, that workers might well aim at being 
accorded a part in the corporate life (vztae soctetatis) of the under- 
takings to which they are attached and in which they work’. 


In this matter also the Pope refrains from detailed direction, | 


for the giving of which he would not claim to be fitted. 


Nevertheless, we do not doubt that really active roles are to be 


accorded to the workers in the business of the enterprise in which 
they work diligently, and this holds true whether the undertaking be 
publicly or privately owned. Undoubtedly, one ought to see to it 
that business undertakings take on the perfect image of human 
fellowship, by the spirit of which internal relationships and the 
performance of various duties and activities will be affected.° 


Not only does this entail mutual loyalty and co-operation ina 
common task but also that the workers should have a voice in the 
conduct and growth of the business. 


The reason for this was put clearly by Pius XII in a speech to ? 


which Pope John refers: 


The economic and social function to which every man aspires 
requires that control over the way in which he acts be not com- 
pletely subjected to the will of another. The head of the undertak- 


1 Tbid. 

21I, 3: A.A.S. p. 423. 

8 Ibid. 

* 4.A.S. 48, pp. 799-800; quoted in Calvez and Perrin, op. cit., pp. 297-8. 
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ing values above all else his power to make his own decisions. It is 
he who anticipates, arranges, directs, and takes responsibility for 
the consequences of his decisions. His natural gifts . . . find employ- 
ment in his directing function and become the main means by which 
his personality and creative urge are satisfied. Can he refuse to his 
subordinates that which he values so much for himself? . . . There is 
no question but that, for the common good, in a human conception 
of the enterprise the authority of the manager ought to be protected, 
but no room can exist in such a conception for . . . adenial of the 
profound worth of the employees of the enterprise. 


Calvez and Perrin go on to comment: ‘In the enterprise, as in 
the whole society, authority must be protected. This has to do 
principally with executive action, the day-to-day running of the 
undertaking, the carrying out of programmes. This is true, not 
only of the more classic form of the enterprise, but also of the co- 
operative undertaking. But, authority having been safeguarded, 
the workers must be brought into a decision-making process at its 
most general level and allowed some voice in the formulating of 
programmes which will afterwards be left to the management to 
carry out.’ 

Much work has already been done by investigations into 
human relations in industry and some interesting lines of enquiry 
have been opened up. Certain conclusions can now be taken as 
established and all bear out and illustrate the practical meaning of 
Pope John’s argument. 

In the actual workplace there is need for the task to be one 
which is of interest and calls for responsibility from the operator. 
This interest and responsibility need not be—indeed, perhaps had 
best not be—individual. Interest and responsibility which call for 
and hold together a small group would seem to be both more 
practical and more efficacious.! As George H. Sabine put it, the 
difference between a group with high morale and one with low 
morale is 


inadequately described in terms of individual liberty. It can be 
much more adequately described in terms of the autonomous or 
semi-autonomous groupings that the organization permits, in which 
individuals engage in activities that they feel to be interesting or 
significant, in which they are subjected to the discipline and train- 
ing that membership in such groups entails, and in which, so to 


1 Cf. M. P. Fogarty, Personality and Group Relations in Industry, esp. chapters 5 and 6; 
Scott and Lynton, The Community Factor in Modern Technolog y (UNESCO 1952), passim; 
Scott and Lynton, Three Studies in Management (Routledge 1952), passim. 
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speak, the group itself creates its own authority and enforces its own 
standards. 


The part which the workers could play in the life of the 
enterprise is shown in a striking manner in the Glacier Metal 
‘experiment’. In the Glacier Metal Company, with a main factory 
in north London and a branch near Glasgow, participation of 
workers’ representatives in the formulation and carrying out of 
company policy has been carried to a high degree.? From U.S.A. 
comes a good case-study of what can be done by a trade union in 
the life of an enterprise.® 

Pope John notes that history is on the side of reason. The rapid 
growth of productivity creates conditions which not only demand 
from workers greater skill and responsibility but also provide the 
means and the time for training and education. “Thus, we are 
arriving at a situation in which workers will be able to undertake 
more responsible tasks’: and this applies not only to their own 
affairs, but also to those of the business which employs them and 
the field of civil affairs. The Pope gives particular importance to 
this last point. Trade unions have as their primary task the 
making of collective bargains: but the workers ‘should also be 
given the power to interpose their advice and their strength 
beyond the bounds of their immediate concerns and take a hand 
also in the ordering of the state’.4 

It would be idle, Pope John argues, for a claim to be made that 
the wage-earners have a voice in their own affairs unless their 
voice is heard, at least through their representatives, in the 
decisions of national and of international authorities, so close 1s 
the dependence today between the well-being of a business and 
the actions of public authorities. 

This does not necessarily call for a workers’ party: it does, 
however, call for active intervention in politics by the trade unions 
and other working-class organizations. When one reads this 
section one feels that the Workers’ Charter has indeed come to its 
full fruition. Whereas Pope Leo XIII was concerned to defend 
the bare right to form a trade union, Pope John XXIII almost 


1 “Beyond Ideology’, The Philosophical Review (January 1948), p. 11; quoted in Scott 
and Lynton, The Community Factor, p. 119. 

2 Cf. Elliott Jaques, The Changing Culture of a Factory (Tavistock Publications, 1951): 
Wilfred Brown, Exploration in Management (Heinemann, 1960). Mr. Brown is chairman 
and managin director of the company and the moving spirit in the work. 

* Blum, Towards a Democratic Work Process (Harper, New York, 1953). 
“II, 3: 4.A.S. p. 425. 
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incidentally lays claim on labouring men’s behalf that they have 
a voice, equally with their employers, in the ordering of the state. 
It is a mark also of the true progress that has been made since 
1891 that Pope John’s claim has brought no outcry; has, indeed, 
been barely noticed.? 


V 


When Pope John comes to develop the teaching of Rerum 
Novarum on private property (II, 4) he says nothing that startles. 
Nevertheless, this section of his encyclical is worthy of deep study. 

Pope John’s teaching can be summarized under five points, 
all resting on one solid point of doctrine. The first takes up the 
difficulty of social control of the large enterprise. 


It is plain to see that in recent years there has been a growing 
gap between the role of the owners in large-scale enterprises and 
that of directors. This raises difficulties for the civil authorities. 
They must take great care to see that courses embarked upon by 
the managements of the largest enterprises and of those which most 
powerfully affect the whole economy are in no way inconsistent with 
the requirements of the common good. Experience has taught us 
that these difficulties arise whether the funds needed by the large 
undertakings are provided from private or from public sources.’ 


There is no need to emphasize that here again we meet the 
overriding authority of the state, its true role of ruling. It is for this 


| that the state ought to keep itself free from tasks which can be done 


by lesser societies. What is of interest also here is what is not said. 
Neither in the preceding section dealing with labour’s share in the 
government of the enterprise nor here does the Pope ask how 
shareholders are to exercise control or question whether it is 
possible for them to do this at all. 

One is inclined to conclude that Pope John accepts the in- 
ability of the shareholders to govern the directors as a fact of the 
large business enterprise. The directors are ‘the trustees and 
directors of invested funds’:* people employed in the enterprise 
are members of a society with a common purpose and ought to 


1 For a discussion of Pope Pius XII’s teaching on the question of co-management 


see Calvez and Perrin, op. cit., XIII, 3. 


*II, 4: A.A.S. p. 426. 
°Q.A. 105. 
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have a voice in the government of the undertaking which is 
commensurate with their quality of persons and status of workers: 
the civil authorities must also, in their care for the common good, 
‘foster, stimulate, regulate, supplement and integrate’ the opera- 
tions of the directors. As for the shareholders, their role is not even 
mentioned. 

This is of the more interest when we reflect on the view still 
held by many that ownership of an asset has no real meaning, is 
not truly ‘owning’, unless one enjoys power over use as well as 
power of disposal. Accepting, as it would seem, that shareholders 
in a large concern do not—and cannot—control the directors of 
it, Pope John none the less sets down share-ownership as one of the 
forms which private property might take.? 

The Pope next notes the diminished role of provision for con- 
tingencies which private property has in modern societies. Private 
insurance and social security programmes provide increasingly 
for the future. Again, there is a tendency for men to invest rather 
in professional training than in property, since income from work 
is today rather a better bet than income from title-deeds. Pope 
John expresses no disapproval. On the contrary, in this context he 


praises the latter as ‘a step forward in human progress’.® None the | 


less, neither for one reason nor the other can the principle that 
men have a natural right to possess property, even in the means of 
production, be held to have lost strength or importance. 

This is so because the right to own is founded on the priority 
of the person to the society and because society exists to serve man, 
not the other way round. It would anyway be nonsensical to 
insist on the importance of personal initiative unless men have the 
means to protect initiative. At this stage in the argument we can 
glance back at what Pope John had to say earlier concerning the 
subsidiary function of the state:4 


. where private enterprise is lacking, the state falls under 
tyrants. There also develops a lack of variety in the goods produced, 
particularly in the most desirable proliferation of consumer goods 
and of the services which provide for the needs of the mind even 


1 For a balanced discussion of this difficulty, see Calvez and Perrin, op. cit., XI, 3. 

2... syngraphas pecuniae in administrationibus medii vel magni ordinis collocatae. Such, 
and other, extensions to private property ‘have happily in not a few countries brought in 
advances in economic and social development’. (II, 4: A.A.S. p. 429.) See note, p. 211. 
If a bond be property, how much more so a shareholding? 

3 JI, 4: A.A.S. p. 427. 

“TI, 1: A.A.S. p. 415. 
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more than for those of the body. Moreover, it is precisely in these 
fields of activity that enterprise and ingenuity are most called into 


play. 


It is largely because of this, the Pope goes on to argue, that 
men who seek to reconcile freedom with justice and once saw 
private property as inimical to both, are now in process of re- 
considering their position. 

Pope John adds that now, when at last improvements in 
productivity are making really substantial private properties 
possible for many, it would indeed be lamentable if, in their name, 
the right to own privately were still denied. 

The Pope is at pains to say that not just any form of private 
property or mere maintenance of the existing state of affairs would 
accord with the demands of justice. The state of the civil laws 
which protect private property may not be good. It is only as long 
as civil laws are just that they derive their binding force from the 
law of nature.! The purpose of private property must not be lost 
to sight. It must contribute to the social order. Hence Pope John’s 
reference to a speech of Pope Pius XII: 


When the Church defends the principle of private property it 
pursues an objective which is both moral and social. It is not a 
matter of supporting, purely and simply, the existing order of things, 
as if there were to be seen there an expression of God’s will, nor of 
laying down a principle of protecting the rich man or the plutocrat 
against the poor and the proletarian. Far from it . . . the Church 
seeks rather to ensure that the institution of private property should 
become what, in God’s wisdom and the order of nature, it ought to 
be—an element of social order, a necessary presupposition of 
private initiatives, a stimulus to work.’ 


Here reference is made to the basic principle of private owner- 
ship. Leo XIII argued that man could possess because human use 
was inseparable from possession.* Hence Pius XII’s argument: 
‘The dignity of the human person demands the right to the use of 
earthly goods as the natural foundation for a livelihood; and to 
that right corresponds the fundamental obligation to grant private 
property, as far as possible, to all.’* There is something wrong if 


IRN. 8. 
; ree speech, 1 September 1944: A.A.S. 36, p. 253. 
WN. 5. 
_ “Christmas message, 1942: A.A.S. 35, p..17; in Selected Letters and Addresses 0, 
Pius XII, p. 287. 
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the actual forms and distribution of private property stand in the 
way of the ‘right to use earthly goods’. 


The institution of property is founded on a strict right of every 
man. If, in fact, the institution does not allow of the exercise of this 
right by all, it is in some disorder. There would then be an obligation 
to reform social life, in such a manner as to give satisfaction to the 
right of all men to own.} 


It is the need to preserve the purpose of private property which, 
paradoxically, justifies public ownership: ‘states and other public 
bodies may lawfully hold property in means of production’.? The 
common good nowadays ‘demands that the public authority 


dispose of greater powers’,® and this justifies expanding public } 


ownership. However, it follows from the nature of this justification 
of public ownership‘ that it is not lawful to advocate its extension 
on the grounds that private property ought to be ‘diminished or, 
still worse, destroyed’.® The Pope notes that extension of public 
ownership carries the danger to the public good of ‘concentrating 
into a few hands the management of economic affairs’ .® 

Thus, the social end of property, that all men should enjoy 
that secure use of goods which ownership guarantees to an owner, 
is best provided for by a system of private ownership, even though 
not all men can ever in fact be owners. This is seen to be the more 


true when we survey the scope for the charitable use of goods } 
which must exist even where there is the most complete and j 


generous provision of aid through official channels. 


VI 


Up to this point in his encyclical Pope John is concerned with 
the ‘relationships between the workers and the managers of 
business undertakings’,’ in the light of changing situations, and 
what he has to say is implicit in the teaching of Leo XIII. Now he 


1 Calvez and Perrin, op. cit., p. 200. 
s ae A.A.S. p. 429. 
-§ Tbid. 


* Note that this is not necessarily or even largely state ownership; note also that | 


there are many different ways of managing state-owned enterprises: cf. Calvez and 

Perrin, op. cit., p. 216. 
SII, 4: A.A.S. p. 429. 
* Ibid.: A.A.S. p. 430. 

7III, 1: A.A.S. p. 431. 
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comes to a consideration of new aspects of the social question, all 
of which arise out of different rates of development between 
different sectors, as agriculture and manufacturing industry; 
between different regions, as the British and American depressed 
areas problems and the Italian problem of the mezzogiorno; and 
between countries, or even continents, the now familiar under- 
developed regions problem. 

Attention has already been drawn to the steps which farmers 
and government must take to make the family farm a really 
viable unit. It must not be forgotten in any discussion of agri- 
cultural problems that no measure can offer a real solution unless 
it leads farmers to make such changes in their organization and 
methods as will, the proper subsidiary action being taken by the 
state, lead them to profitable production at prices which do not 
nullify for consumers the benefits of technical progress. Much of 
what today passes for agricultural policy is ‘negative invention’. 
Improved techniques cut costs but the expedients of politicians 
prevent prices from falling. 

Pope John is realistic in his approach. He accepts that there 
has to be a fall in the proportion of the world’s population that 
needs to engage in farming. It does not follow, however, that 
movement into large urban conurbations is at all necessary. 
Movement out of country employments may be due to other than 
economic considerations. Such are a ‘desire to escape from a life 
that is narrow and holds out no prospect of a more comfortable 
existence; the search after novelty and adventure which is so 
characteristic of our time; the appetite for quick wealth and 
fortune; the burning thirst for a freer life’.1 Nevertheless, the main 
cause of migration from the countryside lies in the lower produc- 
tivity and standard of life of the rural population. It is this dis- 
parity in economic and consequently social standing which is the 
crux of the matter. 

It seems to me to be easy to make a mistake in emphasis in 
commenting on this part of Pope John’s encyclical. My training 
in economics and in social theory makes me very distrustful of 
subsidies. If a service is truly needed it ought to be possible to 
bring about a state of affairs out of which a remunerative price 
for providers of the service will emerge. I do not think that it is 
predilection for this type of solution which leads me to see it in 
Pope John’s argument. That he should advocate this kind of 


1 Tbid.: A.A.S. p. 432. 
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solution is to be expected from the approach of other parts of the 
encyclical, as has already been pointed out. 

It cannot be too much remarked that Pope John prefers that 
men should work out their own economic and social salvation, but 
always in association with one another. He has no use whatsoever 
for individualism: while giving to the state a wide field of action, 
he yet warns against the danger of the apparatus of the state being 
captured for partial and tyrannical interests: what he urges is, let 
us face the word, socialization—that is to say, a full, deep, 
intensive association of men with their fellows, working with each 
other, subordinating narrower to wider ends, sacrificing the 
appearance of independence for the reality of true progress. 

Pope John argues that there are two aspects to the solution to 
this problem. There is a task for the public authorities and another 
for the people most immediately concerned. It is for the authority 
to see to it that the public services provide a basis adequate to 
support a viable and diversified economy. Unless this be so, the 
rural economy will not diversify and must decay. 

On their side, farmers must make use of the best techniques, 


whether technical or organizational, so that rural progress keeps | 


pace with industrial. In this way, they will bring about two 
complementary things: they will provide a more lucrative market 
for manufacturers’ goods and for services, because they will at the 
same time be offering to the manufacturing and service sectors of 
the economy ‘goods which are in quality and quantity suited to 
the needs of consumers’ and at prices which keep stable the 
purchasing power of money. 


It is obvious that increasing farm outputs at lower real costs | 


must entail lower prices. If prices are to be none the less profitable 
for farmers, there must be no attempt to block the movement out 
of farming of labour ‘set free by the modernization of agriculture’. 
Rather should men be helped to move by ‘being provided with 
training to fit them for other employments’, as well as being given 
all the help that they need to fit securely into ‘new social 
groupings’.! | 

The subsidiary activity of the state must show itself in policies 
for ‘taxation; access to credit; social security programmes; prices; 
the fostering of complementary industries; in a word, for making 


the management of rural enterprises really effective’.? In this 


1A.A.S. p. 433. 
2 A.A.S. p. 434. 
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connection the Pope lays particular emphasis on the role of 
| insurance, which should cover both farm products and the needs 
of farming families. As regards prices and other aspects of farming, 
the Pope looks primarily to co-operatives, although the state 
obviously has its part to play. One desirable step is to diversify the 
rural economy so that farm families can augment their incomes. 
At the same time, social security programmes should not offer 
} members of farm families worse terms than those accorded to 
other parts of the population. There is here an element of re- 
distribution of income: but the Pope is clearly anxious that the 
element of redistribution should be minimized by the closer 
approach of rural productivity to that of the manufacturing 
sector. 

All that has been said on agriculture holds good also of 
depressed areas. Citizens in such areas must help themselves, but 
it is for the state to see that obstacles to progress are removed. The 
same is true on a world scale. The key for the right action of the 
public authority is that whatever movement of goods or capital or 
men may be required to reduce differences in standards should 


~~ 


} be not only allowed but encouraged. Pope John XXIII is certainly 


opposed to restrictive policies. 

There is an obligation laid on mankind to help those who are 
in want and misery. It is because of this that the relatively well- 
to-do must help the poorer peoples of the world. 

There is, first of all, the need for emergency aid. The Pope 
points to the farm surpluses which pile up in some parts of the 
world. These may be upsetting for some sections of a national 
economy, but he does not see any valid reason for destroying or 
wasting the goods. The difficulties have to be overcome. 

Emergency aid is not enough. The poorer peoples must 
become self-supporting at a level of income much nearer to that 
enjoyed by the richer peoples. The technical methods by which 
this result can be achieved are not a matter for papal teaching, 
but they do give rise to problems on which the Pope can 
speak. 

In the first instance, poor countries are warned to keep social 
change in step with economic development. Only so can the 
purpose of aid be achieved. As Pius XII said to the F.A.O. (itself 

highly praised in this encyclical): ‘It is useless to send experts to 
teach the new methods and to perfect mechanical equipment if 
the human conditions in which men live prevent them from 

Vol. 235. No. 489. P 
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obtaining from their labour the fruits they have a right to expect.’! 
On their side, the wealthier countries must not seek to impose their ? 
way of life on aided peoples or bring them into a state of economic 
or political subjection. Much more serious, there is a danger that 
the richer nations will export a false sense of values with their aid, 
Here is the pre-eminent domain of the Church, to keep men turned 
to right action. 

The population question is a most striking instance of this. In ? 
some regions rapidly growing populations may make virtually 
impossible any large rise in living standards for a generation or | 
more. Where first things are not put first, unlawful methods may } 
be used, so that while men’s material comfort may be increased, 
the true human values are destroyed. | 

Pope John does not blink the difficulties. He states the case of ? 
the population pessimists fairly. But there is for the Christian, as 
for any who believe in a divine Providence, a faith that God, who 
ordered men to ‘fill the earth and subdue it’ as well as to “increase 
and multiply’, will not leave men without the means to satisfy | 
their needs. This forces the believer to look for solutions which do | 
not offend against the moral law. And the first thing the believer ; 
does is to examine the facts. 

Forecasts of population growth are rather like modern aircraft 
—out of date as soon as they are off the drawing-board.? Even so, 
we must make the best use we can of whatever tools of analysis 
we have got. 

Over a large part of the world, and that the poorest, popula- , 
tion seems to be growing at more than 24 per cent per annum. ’ 
North America and tropical and southern Africa have a rate of ff 
growth of about 1? per cent. European populations grow at less | 
than 1 per cent. The rate for the whole world is rather more than | 
1} per cent. A rate of growth of more than 2 per cent is likely to | 
run ahead of economic growth, but a rate of increase for the whole } 
world of 14 per cent is well within the whole world’s economic ; 
growth potential. Even on the highest current forecast of world , 
population in 2000, there is no valid reason why men everywhere | 
should not enjoy rising standards of living. The one thing necessary ‘ 
is that men should make a rational use of resources. 
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1 Documentation Catholique, 1955, col. 1491: geveed | in Stanislas de Lestapis, Foam | 
Planning and Modern Problems (Burns Oates, 1961), p 

2 Between the minimum and the maximum Lathe. of world population in w | 
year 2000 there is a difference of 2000 million—as much as all mankind alive in 1940. 
Cf. de Lestapis, op. cit., p. 314. 
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It must in the first place be made clear that the Church does 
not advocate uncontrolled births. Use of the rights of marriage 
should be regulated by love and prudence. People should have a 
‘profound sense of responsibility in all that they do and this duty 
extends to the founding of a family and the begetting and rearing 
of children’.! Couples who use their marital rights have the duty 
of providing for the conservation of the human race. The extent 
to which this obligation binds them is for them to determine under 
the rule of the virtues of love and of prudence. Subject to these 
virtues, ‘the home itself is the only judge of the extent’ to which 
the family should grow. In addition to the well-known heads of 
health, housing, income, education and domestic harmony, there 
is charity, which, 


once it has done its duty towards those nearest us, must then go out 
to those furthest removed from us. We may therefore say that charity 
towards one’s own country—which would find it in its immediate 
interest either to increase or to slow down the growth of its popula- 
tion—must be taken into consideration. A nation can indirectly 
institute a population policy through this free decision of husbands 
and wives.” 


To find a solution we must make a major shift in our attitude 
to the world. ‘Individual states cannot in isolation solve their 
problems from their own resources.’* As the problems are world- 
wide, so also must be the solutions. ‘Since one state may by its 
actions give aid and encouragement to another, all may care for 
their own interests the more if at the same time they have an eye 
for the interests of others.’"4 There must be an advance from 
national self-seeking. Respect for man’s dignity and for the value 
of human life requires that all mankind should work together and 
that ‘ideas, capital and men be free to move in an orderly fashion 
between one state and another’.® 

The fact that the nation-state is no longer able to provide of 
itself for the needs of its citizens does not call necessarily for its 
abandonment and its merging into a larger grouping. Neverthe- 
less, we must look closely at the function of the nation-state in the 
new world. As Pius XII told the 1948 Congress on International 


7, Hl, 3: 4.A.S. p. 447. 
* de Lestapis, op. cit., p. 134. 
* III, 4: A.A.S. p. 449. 
‘ Ibid. 
* III, 3: A.A.S. p. 447. 
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Trade: ‘it would perhaps be opportune to examine whether a 
regional union of several national economies would not make 
possible a more effective development than in the past of the 
productive forces of each’.1 The same point was made even more 
strongly by Pope John in a speech to the Consistory in December 


1959: 


— 


ze 


The overpopulation in question is a pretext to justify the avarice 
and egoism either of those nations who fear that the expansion of 
others will threaten their own political hegemony and lower their 
own standard of living, or of individuals, especially the more 
wealthy, who prefer to enjoy a greater quantity of earthly goods | 
rather than win the glory and merit of bringing new lives into the 
world. There can be no doubt that the problem of the world’s 
overpopulation has arisen and remains unsolved not because of 4 
inertia on the part of Providence or any flaw in its plans, but because / 
of disorder in man—especially his egoism and avarice. Over- | 
population is partly a real contemporary fact and partly an irrational © 
fear of some catastrophe hanging over modern society.’ 


There is a further and perhaps even more pressing reason for | 
a moderation of the exclusiveness of the nation-state. This is the 
fear of war and the piling up of armaments, which lead men so to 
use their God-given domination over nature as to destroy life, ) 
rather than to serve it.3 - 

This brings us back to the moral order. Fear and suspicion, 
like selfishness and greed, cannot be driven out except by a 
‘sincere and active faith in God, the beginning and end of man 
in the world’. 








Vil b 


The last part of the encyclical raises fewer problems but 3, 
perhaps, for the Christian the most important part of the 
document. Here lies the heart of the matter. Unless we understand 
this, all that has gone before is no more than an academic exercise. | 
Much of what is written in the earlier part of the encyclical is for 
those who are called to command. This last part is for everybody. | 


a 


———J Pp, ae,lClflCOCOcltClUClté=COS 


1 Quoted in Calvez and Perrin, op. cit., p. 314. | 
2 Quoted in de Lestapis, op. cit., p. 143. 
STII, 3: A.A.S. p. 448. 
‘III, 4: A.A.S. p. 450. 
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‘Whatever technical and economic progress there may be, neither 
justice nor peace will survive in the world unless men understand 
to what extent their dignity lies in this, that they are made by God 
and are his sons, who is the first and last cause of all things, the 
Creator.’* 

Against this we have that ‘most stupid characteristic of our 
days, the belief that a sound and good temporal order can be 
established without reference to God, the essential foundation’.? 

It is to guide men aright that the Church elaborates its social 
doctrine. The fundamental reason for that doctrine lies in this: 
‘individual human beings must of necessity be the base, the 


reason for and the purpose of all social bodies; men, that is to say, 


who are by nature social and are raised to an order which exceeds 
and overcomes the natural’.* It is for this that the doctrine 
elaborated during this hundred years must now, more than ever, 


_ be studied and put to work. 


‘The social doctrine which is taught by the Catholic Church 
is an essential part of the doctrine which deals with the life of 
man.”* No longer may we pretend that it is an optional part of 
Christian education and of the Christian life. It is not to be taken 
or left, any more than any other part of the ordinary teaching of 
the Church. It is to be taught in schools and colleges and in the 
seminaries; it is to be embodied in the religious instruction of the 
parishes and members of all the organs of the lay apostolate. It is 
to be published by every available means; set out in daily papers 
and in periodicals, in popular and learned forms, on radio and 
television. The laity must recognize that the truth and usefulness 
of the teaching will best appear if they can show how relevant it 
is to the problems of the day. Then, those who oppose it out of 


ignorance will come to know it and may be enlightened by it. 


It is of the utmost importance that Catholics not only know 
the principles of social teaching as ideas, but also are reared to 
them—brought up on them, one might say. It is the aim of educa- 
tion to move to right conduct and this holds true of economic and 
social activities equally with any other. There is a call for practical 


_ training as well as theoretical. There must be practical action by 
_ Christians if they are even to understand Christian social doctrine. 


Hence the forceful condemnation of those who waste time in 


1IV, 1: A.A.S. p. 452. 
wry . 

bid.: A.A.S. p. 453- 
‘IV, 2: A.A.S. p. 453. 
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talking and ‘under the pretext of seeking for the best course omi 
to do that which can and therefore ought to be done’.! 

Social action must be founded on social doctrine and also op 
a sound knowledge of conditions, techniques and possibilities in the | 
world. It must also take account of the ‘deep-rooted selfishnes ! 
of human beings, the materialism in which modern society is! 
steeped, and the difficulty of singling out precisely the demands of | 
justice in particular cases’. Men must learn to examine social } 
situations, make a judgement on them in the light of social 
doctrine, and then do whatever can be done. There are bound to | 
be differences of opinion. That does not matter. The important,” 
the urgent thing is for Christians to be fully conscious of the social / 
implications of the Faith. ‘Our sons, the laity especially, must not 
suppose that they would be acting prudently to lessen thei 
personal Christian commitment in the world. On the erat: 
we insist that they must intensify and increase it.”® 


= = ~~ 








THE POLITICAL ACTIVITY! 
OF CATHOLICS | 
IN MODERN SPAIN | 


By J. L. ILLANES 





Franco’s victory over the Communist regime, marked the/ 

dénouement of that political, social and religious tragedy | 
which the Second Republic, begun in 1931, had represented for 7 
the country. It is therefore imperative to refer, however briefly, | 
to the role played by Catholics during the years immediately | 
prior to the civil war, if we are to gain a proper understanding 0 | 
their activity in the public life of the country during the pas} 
twenty years. 


[is Spanish political situation which emerged in 1939, with 











1 IV, 3: A.A.S. p. 456. 
21V, 2: A.A.S. p. 455. 
2 IV, 3: A.A.S. p. 460. 
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THE SECOND REPUBLIC 


If we can say that Spain has always been a Catholic country, this 
is not because its governments since the fifteenth century, when 
national independence was achieved, have declared it so, nor 
because its official life abounds in public manifestations of 
Catholicism. However important these factors may be, they are 
none the less secondary. The simple reason for Spain’s Catholicism 
is that the immense majority of the population (99°5 per cent) is 
Catholic and that Cathoiicism is deeply rooted in the social 
structure of the country. To this is due the impossibility of the 
survival in Spain of any form of government that fails to take into 
account the Catholic make-up of the nation. This was understood 
in 1931 by the republican leaders themselves. The first President 
of the Republic, Niceto Alcala Zamora, went so far as to hope for 
‘a republic with the participation of the Bishops, which would 
number the great Spanish saints among its national glories’. 

From the start, the Hierarchy of the Church in Spain showed 
itself ready to recognize and accept the legality of the Republic 
established on 14 April 1931. And many active Catholics (except 
for such groups as the Carlists, or the monarchists of the Accién 
Espanola) were prepared to accept the new regime without reserve. 
A large part of these Catholics were gathered together in the 
C.E.D.A. (Spanish Confederation of Autonomous Rightists), 
whose leader was Gil Robles. For the most part they were men 
who had been formed within Catholic associations such as Accién 
Catélica and the A.C.N.P. (National Association of Catholic 
Propagandists).1 Their attitude, besides being a logical consequence 
of the circumstances, also had its roots in the movement, developed 
within the A.C.N.P. during the latter period of the Monarchy, in 
defence of the indifferent or accidental nature of specific forms of 
government. 


1The National Association of Catholic Propagandists was founded in 1909 by 
Fr Angel Ayala, s.J., with the aim of intensifying the spread of Catholic doctrine. Its 
first President was Angel Herrera Oria who in his twenty-six years in office constantly 
and intelligently encouraged and directed the development of the Association. 

Angel Herrera, who is the present President of the Editorial Catélica, was ordained 
to the priesthood in 1940, and in 1947 named Bishop of Malaga. In 1949 he was 
elected National Counsellor of the A.C.N.P., but was obliged to leave his post in 1955 
because of ill-health. Since then, Mgr Laureano Casta4n, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Tarragona, has been Counsellor of the A.C.N.P. 
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Very soon, however, the political evolution of the Republic § 
brought about a complete change in this situation. The ney 7 
government proved itself incapable of maintaining public orde f 
(disturbed by anarchist and communist outrages) and of creating f 
a democratic atmosphere of freedom and concord. Referring tf 
the violence of the Republic, Salvador de Madariaga writes: ‘Thy | 
was that peace destroyed without which Spain can never hope to 
build for herself as strong a State as so strong a nation mus 7 
possess.”! a 

The government’s inability to guarantee civil liberties pre. “ 
cipitated a series of legislative measures as drastic as they were! 
ineffective. The ‘Law for the defence of the Republic’, passed six” 
months after its inauguration, and the ‘Law for public order, | 
made of the government the first violator of constitutional rights # 
and merited their rejection by the more responsible sectors of| 
public opinion. Speaking of the ‘dictatorial powers’ granted by) 
the first of these two laws, The Times (8 December 1931) com! 
mented that it ‘would never have been tolerated under the! 
Monarchy’, and that ‘its existence shows that the Cortes have) 
failed in the task of finding a common ground on which alf 
Spaniards might meet’. ‘ 












Tue Roap To Civit WAR 


The ineffectiveness of these measures and the increase in social| 
unrest (there were 15,000 strikes in the five years of the Republic) ‘ 
paved the way for a series of real persecutions which reached” 
their climax on the eve of the civil war in the assassination by 
government police agents of the opposition leader, José Calvo; 
Sotelo. Such measures aroused the indignation even of the} 
republican Miguel de Unamuno. In a speech delivered on 28) 
November 1932, at the Madrid Ateneo, he protested: ‘Even the } 
Inquisition was limited by certain legal guarantees. But now we | 
have something worse: a police force which is grounded only ona 
general sense of panic and on the invention of non-existent dangers } 
to cover up this over-stepping of the law.’ | 

The Press was particularly hard hit, since the ‘Law for the f 
defence of the Republic’ authorized the government to restrict , 
any source of information which, in its judgement, ‘might disturb J 


1 Salvador de Madariaga, Spain (Jonathan Cape, 1946), p. 304. 
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public order and peace’. El Debate, ABC, Informaciones, El Correo 
Cataldn, etc., had their issues confiscated on innumerable 
occasions; and a complete list of censured, fined, or suppressed 
publications would fill several pages.* 

This unconstitutional limitation of civil liberties was coupled 
with a relentless religious persecution which had recourse to 
violence long before the outbreak of the civil war. The very 
arrival of the Republic was ‘hailed’ in Madrid and other cities 
with the burning of churches and liturgical objects. One of the 
first legislative measures of the socialist government was the 
secularization of education and the suppression of private schools. 
As an immediate result, 350,000 school-children were left without 
any possibility of receiving instruction since they had previously 
been attending private schools, all of which were Catholic. 

A balance sheet of this abnormal situation can be drawn from 
figures given by Gil Robles during a speech delivered to the 
Parliament on 16 June 1936, in which he accused the government 
of condoning the acts of violence which the Socialists, Anarchists 
and Communists were committing throughout Spain: 160 churches 
destroyed, 251 burned or profaned; 269 persons assassinated and 
1287 wounded; and 69 locales of centre and rightist political 
organizations pillaged and destroyed. 

For an adequate understanding of this policy of violence one 
must consider the evolution of the Socialist Party around which 
the whole political scene of the Spanish Republic revolved. One 
of its main leaders, Largo Caballero, wrote in E/ Soctalista on 
1 February 1936: ‘I am a Marxist Socialist. Communism is the 
natural evolution of Socialism, its last and definitive stage.’ 

The crucial moment of this evolution was marked by the 
revolution of October 1934. The preceding elections (11 November 
1933) had witnessed a victory for the parties of the Right. The 
Right won 207 seats in the Parliament, the Centre 167, the Left go. 


1 Although incomplete, the following list gives some idea of the extent of these 
measures. It covers the period May 1931 to August 1932, during which time the 
publication of the following newspapers was suspended: in Madrid, ABC, El Debate, 
Informaciones, Diario Universal, El Siglo Futuro and La Nacién; in Alava, Heraldo Alavés; 
in Albacete, El Diario de Albacete; in Alicante, El dia, La Gaceta de Levante, Patria, El 
Pueblo Obrero and La Voz del Pueblo; in Almeria, La Independencia, Diario de Almeria and 
Heraldo de Almeria; in Avila, El Diario de Avila; in the Balearic Islands, El Luchador; in 
Barcelona, El Correo Cataldn; in Burgos, El Castellano and ABC; in Caceres, Extremadura 
and El Fero de Extremadura; in Cadiz, Nuestro Tiempo, Diario de Jerez, Claridad, La 
Informacién and Regeneracién. The list could be extended indefinitely by the inclusion 
of other cities where newspapers and magazines also had their publication suspended: 
Ciudad Real, Cordova, Granada, La Corujia, Leén, Murcia, Oviedo, Saragossa, 
Segovia, Seville, Valencia, Valladolid and Zamora. 
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The political scene indeed seemed radically changed. The 
C.E.D.A. had become the strongest minority, the Socialists having 
lost one half of their parliamentary seats. Public opinion had voted 
a clear No to Communism. 

Salvador de Madariaga comments that ‘it was obvious from 
previous statements made by Sefior Gil Robles in his most 
emphatic style that he meant to ask for the lion’s share of any new 
government, as indeed, under a dispassionate parliamentary 
system, he had every right to do’. But after the governmental 
crisis of 1 October 1934, the united efforts of the President of the 
Republic and of Alejandro Lerroux (the masonic leader of the 
Radical Party) ‘succeeded in buying him off with three portfolios 
(Agriculture, Justice and Labour), important in themselves yet 
by no means dangerous from the point of view of those who, from 
the Left, professed to believe that the C.E.D.A. leader was pre- 
paring an imminent attack on the Republican regime’.! Thus Gil 
Robles consented to the formation of a Coalition Cabinet con- 
trolled by those radicals who had first allied themselves to the 
Social-Communists in 1931. The weakness of his stand was 
to favour the Left greatly. In fact, as Madariaga points out, no 
sooner was this news made public than the Left launched its plan 
for revolt and the Largo Caballero socialists opted for the way of 


violence which was to culminate in the October 1934 revolution, | 


and which in Asturias took on all the appearance of a real civil 
war. By this revolution, which was in violation of democratic 
principles and of the recently expressed popular vote, the 
Socialist Party destroyed the legal basis to the Republic. This is 
the opinion of very many Spaniards, not only of those who later 
supported Franco, but also of many Republicans. Salvador de 
Madariaga, for example, goes so far as to assert that ‘with the 
rebellion of 1934, the Left lost every shred of moral authority to 
condemn the rebellion of 1936’.? 

During the troubled months that followed up to the national 
uprising, Largo Caballero did not in any way modify his political 
course, but rather progressively expedited the massive penetration 
of Communism: of a brutally subversive Communism moreover, 
and one which made a proud show of declaring itself the irrecon- 
cilable enemy of democratic law and order, of the State and the 


Church. 


1 Op. cit., p. 331. 
2 Op. cit., p. 333. 
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After the victory of the Popular Front in the elections of 
February 1936 (a victory won by none too scrupulous means), 
the Largo Caballero faction violently opposed the other members 
of the party who leaned towards a more moderate policy, and in 
July 1936 it prevented the formation of a conciliatory government 
presided over by Martinez Barrios, the Grand Master of the 
Spanish Great Orient.’ And finally Largo Caballero himself was 
nominated Prime Minister. Anarchy reigned supreme. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that during this period, and 
above all during the three war years, anti-Catholic violence 
increased beyond all measure, eventually reaching fantastic 
proportions. Besides the burning and profanation of churches and 
cemeteries, and the pillage of rectories, monasteries and convents, 
12 bishops, 1 apostolic administrator, 4266 secular priests, 2489 
religious, 283 nuns and 249 seminarians, as well as several thou- 
sand youths of Acczén Catélica, were murdered between April 1931 
and April 1939. Eighty per cent of the clergy disappeared in nine 
dioceses, and in the diocese of Malaga the figure reached was 
go per cent.” 


THE REACTION OF THE CATHOLICS 


The violence was henceforward uncontrollable. A reaction was 
necessary to stem the disorder and anarchy which now reigned 
throughout the nation. And, given the revolutionary and anti- 
democratic attitude adopted by the Social-Communists, this 
reaction could not be other than violent. From now on it was a 
question of a solution in extremis, since the problem presented by 
the Communist onslaught was one not of coexistence, but of 
existence. On 18 July 1936 the troops garrisoned in Morocco rose. 
The civil war was under way. 

At the beginning of the Republic, as we have indicated, a large 
part of the Spanish Catholics had accepted the new situation and 
had shown their readiness to collaborate with the new regime in 


1 Cf. Arrards, J., Historia de la Segunda Republica Espaftola (Ed. Nacional, Madrid 
1956), Vol. I, p. 35. 

* The martyrdom of so many thousands of persons remained a matter of ignorance 
not only to world opinion but also to many Catholics in other countries, just as 
today people are unaware of or so easily forget the martyrdom of so many priests and 
faithful in the Communist countries. What is saddest and most regrettable of all is that 
there have even been and still are Catholics who regard the sacrifice of these children 
of the Church out of love for their Catholic faith as something in the nature of a 
political movement. 
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the fulfilment of their political and social duties. But the anti- 
democratic political developments which we have briefly des. 
cribed and the progressive intensification of the religious perse- 
cution could result only in a radical change in the attitude of the 
Catholics. After having tolerated every sort of transgression, the 
Hierarchy (which in 1931 had recognized the legality of the 
Republic and advised Catholics to co-operate) realized the need 
for taking a public stand in favour of the Spain headed by General 
Franco. By the Collective Letter of July 1937, signed by all but 
two of the Spanish bishops, the Catholic Hierarchy declared 
itself in favour of Nationalist Spain and against the Communist 
tyranny that had undermined the institutions of the Republic. 


With the Letter of the Hierarchy, the allegiance of the | 


Catholics to the new legal forces of government emerging with the 
advance of Franco’s army became well-nigh universal. In fact 


only a handful of active Catholics stood by the Republic (with the [ 


exception naturally of the Basques who constitute a separate 


problem, geographically limited to three of the fifty Spanish | 
provinces). Angel Ossorio y Gallardo, José Maria Semprun, José |} 


Bergamin (at present living in Spain) and Alfredo Mendizabal 


(of the so-called ‘Third Spain’) were among the few Catholics ‘|, 
who remained faithful to red-Communist Spain, and who later © 


accompanied it into exile in the moment of defeat. 


THE PARTICIPATION OF CATHOLICS IN THE FRANCO REGIME 


The victory of Nationalist Spain meant the setting up of a new 
regime under General Franco. The civil war had involved not 
only a defence, but also a new understanding, of all that the 
Spanish people hold most dear: their religious faith, their national 
traditions and liberties, their Western and Christian culture, 
their dignity as citizens. 

The regime that followed on victory has in many ways failed to 
realize the aspirations incarnated in the war. But this frequently 
occurs in the story of human events. Original intentions and first 
impulses are always higher than subsequent realities. Nevertheless, 
as the new political order emerged, the Catholics were in their 
great majority solidly behind the new regime. The intolerant and 
anti-religious policies of the Republic had not made any other 
attitude possible. However, in the first post-war fervour the Army 
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and the Falange showed hostility and distrust towards those 
Catholics who had accepted the republican regime. This explains 
how, at the start, no ministerial posts were held by Catholics 
belonging to those organizations which had provided personnel 
for the C.E.D.A., or to the other political organizations which had 
actively collaborated with the Republic. The active Catholics who 
figure in the government are there either as Falangists, like Pedro 
Gamero del Castillo, a member of the A.C.N.P.; or as Carlists, 
like Count Rodezno and Esteban Bilbao. Among others, in charge 
of the Ministry of Finance we find José Larraz of the paper El 
Debate which had been suppressed under the Republic; and, at the 
Ministry of National Education, José Ibafiez Martin, of the 
A.C.N.P. From the first moment in which the new State begins 
to take shape, however, many active Catholics of every tendency, 
especially from the A.C.N.P., are to be found on the lower levels 
of the Administration: as Subsecretaries, Directors General, Civil 
Governors, Mayors, etc. Already in 1939 one could list Enrique - 
Calabria (Subsecretary of Finance), Maximo Cuervo (Director 
General of Prisons), Giménez Arnau (Director General of the 
Press), Mariano Puigdollers (Director General of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs), etc. 

The years subsequent to 1939 are marked, on the one hand, 
by a certain opposition to the regime on the part of Catholics 
belonging to the Carlist movement, and of some liberal monarchi- 
cal groups, each discontent not to see the State evolve politically 
towards its respective position. On the other hand, the changes 
in the international situation in 1945 induced General Franco to 
seek a broader basis for his government by including Catholics who 
had collaborated with the Republic. Moreover, the hostility of the 
Army leaders and of the Falange in their regard, and in regard to 
the organizations with which they were connected, had greatly 
diminished by 1945. 

No better measure could have been chosen, to procure this 
broader collaboration in the government, than the nomination 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs of Alberto Martin Artajo, at that 
time President of the Accién Catélica of Spain. Men formed in the 
A.C.N.P. who, as we have seen, were already working in the 
Ministry of National Education and in other Ministries, now saw 
hew posts open to them in Embassies and other branches of the 
government. These included such prominent Catholic personali- 
ties as Fernandez Ladreda (Ministry of Public Works), Ortiz 
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Muijioz (Subsecretary of Popular Education), Tomas Cerro and 
Pedro Rocamora in the General Directions of Propaganda and 
the Press, etc. 

It was in this atmosphere of close collaboration of the Christian 
Democrats with the regime that the Congress of Pax Romana, 
the international organization of Catholic graduates and under- 
graduates, was held in Spain, in May and June of 1946. The 
President of this Congress, Joaquin Ruiz Jiménez, in that moment 
embarked on an impressive political career: President of the 
Cultura Hispanica Institute that same year; Spanish Ambassador to 
the Holy See in 1948; and Minister of National Education in 1951, 

In February 1956 the agitation of liberals and monarchists 
with university connections, the dissatisfaction of the Falange and 
the reaction of the Army leaders, precipitated a governmental 
crisis. One result of this crisis was the dismissal of Ruiz Jiménez 
who was then considered to be leaning too closely to the Left 
and to the Catholic Progressivists. Just a year later another 
ministerial crisis was to take place, this time resulting in the 
dismissal of Alberto Martin Artajo. 


In the new Cabinet, however, there were still to be found | 
Catholics belonging to the same associations of which Ruiz} 
Jiménez and Martin Artajo were members. Among the others was 


the present Minister of Foreign Affairs, Fernando Maria Castiella, 
until then Ambassador to the Holy See, in which post he was 
succeeded by Francisco Gémez de Llano, also a member of the 
A.C.N.P. and formerly Minister of Finance. The government also 


included some men formed in other Catholic organizations; as / 


economic expert, for instance, Alberto Ullastres, a Professor of the 


University of Madrid and a member of Opus Dei, who, together : 
with Mariano Navarro, the Minister of Finance, is behind the | 


present plan for stabilizing the Spanish economy. 


SoME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Looking back on the different Administrations which have 
succeeded one another over the past twenty years, that is during 
the present Spanish regime, attention is immediately drawn to the 
fact that there has been active and constant collaboration with the 
regime on the part of Catholics, just as earlier there had been 
Catholics whose love for their country and for the Church, whose 
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rights had to be defended, led them to collaborate with the 
Second Republic. 

These Catholics, who are or have been in the government or 
who hold other important public positions in Spain, come from 
the most varied Catholic organizations: Accién Catélica, the 
National Association of Catholic Propagandists (whose constant 
mentor has been Bishop Herrera of Malaga), the Marian Congre- 
gations,! some Third Orders, Opus Dei,? etc. 

It is logical that this should be so. We live in an age when 
Catholics, in response to the repeated exhortations of the popes, 
seek to take an active part in the public life of many countries. 
This is a duty of social charity, which is often burdensome and 
thankless (as is borne out by the present internal vicissitudes of 
Italian and French politics). It is a duty which cannot in con- 
science be neglected, particularly when the danger exists that 
abstention on the part of Catholics may favour the political 
manoeuvres of those whose aims are open to question.?® 

Apart from this danger, which really exists in Spain today, as 
it does in Italy, France, Germany and many other countries, one 
must remember that the great majority of the Spanish people are 
Catholic, and that a large number of the men professionally and 


been formed in one of the Catholic organizations which we have 
mentioned. When one considers the excesses with which the Left 
or the Right have blighted the life of so many countries in our own 
time it is not difficult to imagine what might have happened in 
Spain if these active Catholics had withdrawn en masse from the 
public life of the country—out of fear either of compromising 
themselves and being immediately labelled ‘collaborators’, or 
simply of wasting their energy and prestige in unpropitious 
political circumstances. Such a withdrawal would have opened 
up the way to power for some extremist minority with an ideology 
scarcely or not at all reconcilable with the interests of the country 


and the Church. 


1 The pious activity and the apostolic and public work of these Congregations, 
which for the most part are directed by priests of the Society of Jesus, is especially 
noteworthy in Spain. 

2 Opus Dei, a Secular Institute founded in 1928 by Mgr José Maria Escriv4 de 
Balaguer, received definitive approbation from the Holy See in 1950. 

* Fernando Martin-Sdnchez Julia4, who succeeded Angel Herrera as President of 
the A.C.N.P., writes: ‘Abstention is admissible only on the condition of its being 
effective; and the main practical objection to it lies in the difficulty of determining its 
due measure’ (Ideas claras (Madrid 1959), p. 109). 
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It is for this reason that the active presence of these Catholics 
in the several governments which have so far served under General 
Franco’s regime has always met with the approval of the 
Hierarchy. For example, when Martin Artajo left office as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, the Primate, Cardinal Play y Deniel, made a 
point of stating publicly that the political conduct of the ex- 
President of Accién Catélica had always had his full approval.! 

However, in order to avoid those misunderstandings or 
generalizations which so often hinder a complete grasp of the 
complex Spanish reality, let us note here that both the Hierarchy 
in Spain and the Associations of the Faithful to which these 
politicians belong have always asserted their absolute independ- 
ence of the criteria and personal opinions held by these Catholics 
in the fulfilment of their public charges. This is not just a theo- 
retical independence, proclaimed in virtue of doctrinal principles 
(the distinction between the religious and the profane spheres, 
between spiritual and temporal missions, etc.), but is also an 
independence in practice, i.e. when examined in the light of 
specific problems and facts. Thus, for example, it becomes clear 
how, during the International Catholic Press Congress in Rome 
in 1950, Ecclesia, the weekly organ of Acctén Catélica, should have 
published an editorial criticizing the censorship of the Press in 
Spain, precisely when the control of the Press was in the hands 
of an active Catholic and member of the A.C.N.P., Luis Ortiz 
Mujioz. Many other similar cases could be given, concerning 
educational questions, labour union problems, etc.? 

1 Cf. ‘Letter of the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo to Alberto Martin Artajo’, 
Bulletin of the A.C.N.P. (Madrid, 1-15 April 1957). 

2 While on this subject, it may be of interest to note that the Counsellor of Opus 
Dei in Washington, in a letter to the Nieman Reports (19 October 1959), emphasized 
that no member of Opus Dei has ever occupied the office of censor in any of the organ- 
isms that control the Press in Spain. Two years previously, in July 1957, the Secre- 
tariat of Opus Dei in Spain affirmed the complete freedom which the members of the 
Institute enjoy in their social and political opinions and activities, and declared: ‘In 
the past few weeks news items have appeared in several papers in different countries 
associating Opus Dei with a report on various groups or currents of opinion existing 
” “Tne Secretariat of the Counsellor of Opus Dei for Spain would like to make it quite 


clear that such suggestions, in so far as they refer to Opus Dei, are absolutely false and 
defamatory. 

‘Opus Dei is a Secular Institute of the Catholic Church which is at present 
established in thirty different countries. Its activities are directly and exclusively 
apostolic and, in virtue of its very spirit, it lies outside the sphere of politics in any 
country. 

‘Therefore, the allegations referred to are hereby explicitly and categorically denied. 
Furthermore, the following points should be made clear: 

‘1. Neither Opus Dei nor any of its members has spread or used any such report. 

‘2. Opus Dei repudiates both the procedure of those using such anonymous 
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Once this independence has been established, however, the 
Hierarchy and the various Associations of the Faithful have 
always maintained that no reason has existed, nor now exists, to 
forbid Catholics to collaborate with the present regime. This is a 
line of action based on the traditional teaching, brought out by 
Leo XIII in the Encyclical Libertas, about the indifference of the 
forms of government and about the political action of Catholics; 
namely, that ‘it is proper to take part in the administration of 
public affairs, so long as the particular conditions of the moment 
do not advise to the contrary. Indeed, the Church approves each 
person collaborating towards the common good, and working 
according to his capacity, for the defence and prosperity of the 
State.’ Indeed, not long ago (30 August 1959) the Osservatore 
Romano recalled this very doctrine, precisely in reference to Spain. 
It was this doctrine which induced the Hierarchy in 1931 to 
advise the Catholics to collaborate with the Second Republic, and 
later made them discourage this collaboration when, as we have 
seen, the attitude of the Republican government showed that it 
was incapable of maintaining public order and respecting the 
rights of the people and the Church. 

The many Catholics who have decided to accept public res- 
ponsibility in the Franco regime have therefore done so freely 
and according to conscience, in the certainty that they have full 
right to do so and are acting morally. They know quite well that the 
regime has its defects, but they also feel convinced that their best 
contribution to the correction of these defects is to engage them- 
selves personally in the task. 

Besides, it cannot be denied, especially if one bears in mind the 
troubled years of the Second Republic, that the present State, and 
the work of Franco and of those elements that have supported 
him, have brought great benefits to Spain: the re-establishment 
of order and of the unity of the country, once faced with anarchy 
and dissolution; the consequent advantages of a long period of 
peace (Spain had not known twenty years of social peace for a 


clandestine means, as well as the conduct of all who seek to create or make use of 
circumstances for the purpose of slandering institutions or persons. 

‘g. Opus Dei expressly disavows any group or individual using the name of the 
Institute for their political activities. In this field, as in their professional, financial or 
social activities, the members of Opus Dei, just as other Catholics, enjoy the fullest 
freedom, within the limits of Christian teaching which lays on them the obligation 
of always using clear and licit means in accordance with right conscience. Therefore 
they act always as private citizens, without the Institute being involved in any way in 
the merits or demerits of their personal activity.’ 

“Madrid, July 12, 1957.’ 
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century and a half); neutrality during the last world war, despite 
the manceuvres and pressures of which the country was made an 
object, especially by Hitler; and the rescue of Spain from the fate 
of becoming a ‘guinea pig’ state for Communism among the 
Western countries (as was the explicitly stated intention of Lenin 
and Stalin). To this one must add the respect for the freedom and 
rights of the Church—which undoubtedly has an important bear- 
ing on the political attitude of Catholics. This respect finds an 
expression, for instance, in the spirit and content of the 1953 
Concordat, and in the flourishing of an intense Christian life 
throughout the nation. 

1 In this sense and in this light one can understand a recent declaration signed by 
the Superiors of various religious orders in Cuba and published on the occasion of 
demonstrations in Havana organized by elements hostile to the present Spanish 
regime. We reproduce the following extracts: 


“We the undersigned, Superiors of Spanish religious orders resident in Cuba, 
anxious to do homage to the truth about Spain and about its government, believe 


it our duty to declare, as we hereby do, before the public opinion of the entire world | 


and in particular before Catholics: 

“We live for our ministry, far removed from active politics. But we are not in- 
different to the truth or the errors regarding Spanish problems that centre on questions 
of human rights, the moral law and the Church. 

“With the Republic of 1931, there was unleashed in Spain a violent religious perse- 
cution, denounced by the Spanish Hierarchy in two “Collective Declarations”’, of 
December 30, 1931 and May 25, 1933 respectively. These declarations were followed 
by an Encyclical “‘Dilectissima Nobis” of Pope Pius XI, about the criminal persecu- 
tion of the Catholic Church in Spain... . 

“We clearly affirm that during the marxist-republican regime in Spain even the 
most elementary rights were ignored. ... 

“We declare just as explicitly that during the years in power of that same regime 
true and genuine liberty was unknown in Spain. 

‘Freedom of the press no longer existed, since the repeated suppressions ordered by 
the regime had resulted in draining the vitality of the better national newspapers of 
larger circulations. 

‘It is well known that the marxist-republican regime had no respect for private 
property. One proof of this was the wholesale pillaging of the national religious 
treasure, and the colossal theft of the gold of the nation and of valuables belonging to 
private individuals, whic v’cre kept in the vaults of the National Bank. 

‘Confronted by these arbitrary actions and evident atrocities of the marxist- 
republican government, the Spanish people and the army rose against the barbarism 
which was destroying their country. The ensuing war, to which Pius XI gave the 
name of a “‘National Crusade”’, could truly be described as a war of religious liberty. 

‘This Crusade was at the origin of the present Spanish State, which is governed by 
a man who is integrally Catholic, Generalissimo Francisco Franco Bahamonde. 

‘We must acknowledge with satisfaction the good relations established between the 


Catholic Church and the new Spanish State, and sanctioned in a Concordat signed | 


in recent years. 

‘These declarations of ours have no controversial purpose. They are rather inspired 
by the simple desire to re-establish the full truth, to which violence has too often been 
done, about the origin and the present reality of the Spanish State, which, because its 
declaredly Catholic, often finds itself unjustly attacked and slandered. 

‘In witness whereof, we sign our names to the above declarations, at Havana, on the 
7th day of January of the year of Our Lord, 1960.’ 

The document is signed by: Fr Aristonica Ursa, Vice-Provincial of the Claretian 
Fathers; Fr José Mendizdbal, Provincial Delegate of the Franciscan Fathers; Fr 
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The English writer Arnold Lunn, speaking of the Spanish 
civil war in one of his books, explains his own favourable attitude 
towards Nationalist Spain by saying that when someone is 
70 per cent right (as he thought Franco to be), you can of course 
be in his favour, without this implying that you have abandoned 
all interest in correcting the defective 30 per cent.} 

Perhaps Lunn’s attitude can serve as a final comment in this 
attempt to clarify the position of the Spanish Catholics who have 
supported the present regime. 


OTHER ATTITUDES AMONG CATHOLICS 


Up to this point we have been examining the criteria and the 
reasons behind the attitude of those Catholics who have seen fit 
to collaborate with the present Spanish regime. We will now 
consider the position of those who have adopted the contrary 
attitude. 

Here also we find men of varying political backgrounds, as 
well as members of all the Catholic organizations of which we 
have spoken (Accién Catdlica, National Association of Catholic 
Propagandists, Marian Congregations, Opus Dei, etc.). One may 
again apply the general considerations which we have already 
made concerning the independence of the Hierarchy and of these 
several organizations with regard to the opinions and activity of 
these Catholics also, and concerning their personal responsibility 
for their acts; for in their decision not to support Franco’s regime, 
they too are making use of the freedom which the teaching of the 
Church acknowledges as theirs. 

Given the scope of the present article, it is not necessary to 
describe the various currents which make up this political 
opposition. It would in any case be extremely difficult to do so. 
Since the natural free play of political tendencies does not exist in 
Ceferino Ruiz Rodriguez, Vice-Provincial of the Jesuit Fathers; Fr José Fomero, 
Vicar Provincial of the Dominican Fathers; Fr Antonio de Vegamian, Prior Provincial 
of the Carmelite Fathers; Fr Emiliano Guezuraga, Superior of the Trinitarian Fathers; 
Fr Rafael Mercader, Vicar of the Salesian Fathers; Fr Evaristo de Santa Gema, Vice- 
Provincial of the Passionist Fathers; Fr Gregorio Subifias, Visitator of the Vincentian 
Fathers; Fr Antonio Parredén, Vicar Provincial of the Pious Schools; Brother Pablo 
de la Cruz, Provincial of the Marist Brothers; Fr Antonio Medina, Rector of the 
University of St Thomas of Villanueva, of the Augustinian Fathers; Brother Auspicio 
Ochoa, Superior of the Hospitallers of St John of God; Fr Antonio Gonz4lez, Superior 


of the Redemptorist Fathers. 
1 Sir Arnold Lunn, And Yet So New (Sheed & Ward, 1958), p. 117. 
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Spain, at least to any appreciable extent, such tendencies are 
enervated and devoid of real life. The result is that it becomes 
practically impossible to organize any of the groups around a 
central authority, the tendency being rather towards fragmenta- 


tion into still smaller groups which in many cases have only a | 


purely personal significance. To this factor must be added another 
which is of particular importance and which alone can give some 


idea of what extremely imprecise limits distinguish the Catholic } 


attitudes of support, or of opposition, with regard to the Franco 
regime. The fact is that the majority of these groups or persons 
have changed their position on more than one occasion over the 
past twenty years, or have given varying expressions to their 


support or opposition towards the regime. These variations have | 


been occasioned by the different changes since 1939 in the 
governmental structure, or in the international political scene. 
Some who at first collaborated actively with the regime have 
later preferred to adopt a position of indifference or of opposition. 
In others the process has been just the contrary. Only a few have 
consistently refused to give any measure of support to the regime. 

This combination of factors makes it almost impossible to 
draw a clear picture of the opposition. It should suffice however 


to recall that in the ranks of the opposition are found Catholics § 


(who, as we have stated,-are members of the several Associations 
of the Faithful already listed) of all tendencies: from the liberal 
monarchists of the Unién Espariola to members of the old C.E.D.A. 
and certain intellectuals grouped around Gil Robles or Giménez 
Fernandez; and from monarchical traditionalists to Falangists and 
conservative Republicans. Nevertheless, it may be helpful to 


examine the reasons which led these Catholics to oppose the } 


Franco regime. 

The first consideration, of course, is that this regime can be 
reduced in the last analysis to a form of personal power. The pur- 
pose of the civil war was not the establishment of a dictatorship, 
but of a regime that would permit the Spanish people to live 
together in peace—which had become impossible under the 
Second Republic. The concentration of power, no doubt necessary 
during the war and even in the immediate post-war period, has 
been excessively prolonged, with the result that Spain has seen 
herself deprived of well-grounded and lasting institutions, and left 
dependent on the life of one man as the only guarantee of peace 
and order. As if this first consequence of personal power—the lack 
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of basic institutions—were not enough to feed the prejudices of 
the opposition, it is joined by another and not less inevitable 
consequence: the restriction of political liberties. 

The other criticisms which are directed against the regime all 
centre on the same basic defect: the lack of adequate freedom of 
the Press and of information, the political indifference of the 
country, the inconsistency which is held to exist between an 
advanced social legislation and its loose and ineffectual fulfilment, 
and so on. 

The consideration of these and other like defects in the present 
Spanish political system have led the Catholics to whom we refer 
to adopt a position which, in an adaptation of Arnold Lunn’s 
idea, could be defined as that of those who hold that the presence 
of 30 per cent of unacceptable elements vitiates the whole and 
renders it advisable to deny it any support. Naturally this general 
attitude covers a whole range of expressions, from simple absten- 
tion to absolute opposition, passing through various stages of 
relative opposition or criticism towards one orseveral aspects of the 
governmental system. 


FINAL OBSERVATIONS 


From all that has been said thus far we can draw some general 
conclusions by way of summary. The first consideration that we 
should make concerns the peculiar characteristics of the Spanish 
political situation. These peculiarities, unfortunately, are not in 
general taken into due account, because of a lack of proper know- 
ledge and evaluation of their historical precedents (above all, the 
collapse of democracy in the Second Republic), and because of 
the United Nations’ political and economic blockade, agreed upon 
in 1945 at the instigation of Russia, which caused the isolation of 
the country from the rest of the Western world. Not to take these 
peculiarities into account, and to forget what was the social situa- 
tion of the country before the present regime, involves the risk of 
passing faulty judgements about the true political situation in 


- Spain. This risk is all the greater in that the Press—we refer here 


to the systematic campaigns of the radical and Communist Press— 
very often tends to disfigure the real picture of Spain by giving out 
tendentious reports which exaggerate the negative aspects and 
pass over the positive, or by spreading deliberate falsehoods. A 
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simple examination of the presentation, places of origin, termino- 


logy and political colouring of the publications involved will show | 


that here there is question of a systematic campaign, which may 


be more or less well co-ordinated but always responds to precise [ 
directives which normally originate from the same propaganda | 


source as inspires Radio Prague. It has not been hard to finance 
such a campaign with the money which the defeated Communist 
government took with it in 1939 to Russia, France and Mexico, 
and with the 7800 boxes of gold (at that time equivalent to 
£63,265,684), the gold reserves of the State, which Negrin, the 
Minister of Finance, had shipped from Cartagena to Odessa on 
25 October 1936.1 It is therefore greatly to be regretted that even 
some Catholics have at times naively taken up the echo of these 
Communist campaigns and have gone so far as to write, no doubt 


in the best of faith, that in Spain the Hierarchy, the clergy, J 


Accion Catélica, Opus Dei, etc., are engaging in politics, and more- 
over in politics of an ‘anti-social’, ‘feudal’ nature. 

As we have already said, this complex of factors could lead, 
and at times has led, to judgements about the Spanish political 
situation which are absolutely groundless. Not infrequently, for 
example, one hears criticism expressed describing the Spanish 


regime and the Franco government as ‘totalitarian and tyrannical’ ) 


—which constitutes an obvious exaggeration. A more objective 
and detached judgement would say that it is an authoritarian 
regime, of a paternalistic type, which is undoubtedly marked bya 
massive concentration of power in the hands of a single man, but 
is not in any way based on terror nor on coercion of the individual 
conscience. 

There does in fact exist in Spain great freedom of individual 
criticism, so much so that we may say that this exercise of criticism 
in the ‘tertulias’ (informal gatherings of individuals either in 
public places—bars, etc.—or in their homes, in order to converse 
and exchange views) constitutes a typical aspect of Spanish politi- 
cal life. According to the American magazine Newsweek (25 
January 1960), Eisenhower, speaking of his visit to Spain, 
observed: ‘I found no fear in Spain. Everybody talked freely to 
me.” His observation is exactly the opposite of the propaganda 
view that constantly presents the Spanish regime as a ‘police 
tyranny’, or a ‘regime based on persecution’. Such expressions 
originate, or easily find their echo, in those who for their part 


1 Cf. Salvador de Madariaga, op. cit., p. 392. 
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seem rather inclined to overlook the regimes that are really based 
on persecution, the savagely anti-democratic and anti-Catholic 
regimes of the Communist countries. 

It is of course true that a regime based on personal power is 
particularly exposed to arbitrary decisions and to misgovernment, 
even if the honesty of the person in power be beyond all question. 
Arbitrariness and misgovernment have not been lacking in 
Franco’s Spain. Nevertheless, it must be acknowledged that this 
has been commented upon by certain sectors of the Press in a 
somewhat exaggerated fashion, to say the least, especially if it is 
borne in mind that similar things have occurred and still occur 
in countries where the democratic and parliamentary tradition is 
of long standing. For example, when the Liberal Member of 
Parliament, Mr Jeremy Thorpe, recently organized a Press 
campaign in connection with the arrest of some Spaniards accused 
of subversive activities, an English reader wrote to the Manchester 
Guardian (28 January 1960): 


It is right that we should object to any country which denies 
human rights to its citizens, but it seems that we must first put our 
own house in order. In Northern Ireland, 160 people are still 
interned after three years without trial. It appears that the Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland dissociated itself in 1957 from the 
relevant section of the Declaration of Human Rights on the grounds 
that the situation called for special powers. Perhaps Mr Jeremy 
Thorpe would like to take a trip across the Irish Sea, instead of 
trying to enter Spain where at least there is the formality of trial 
before internment. 


Without entering into the justice or injustice of the cases involved, 
which is not the point here, perhaps the same could be said of the 
numerous detentions of French citizens, also accused of subversive 
activities. In actual fact the proportion of detained persons in the 
whole of Spain is 51-49 per 100,000. Only two other European 
countries, Holland and Denmark, can show a lower figure. 
When Spaniards read articles about Spain published in certain 
foreign papers they are very often seized with the impression that 
they are reading about some country other than their own, some 
make-believe land described with great wealth of imaginative 
commonplaces. For instance, when one reads in a Roman maga- 
zine that Quico Sabater—a bandit with a long record of murders 
to his name—is considered by the Catalonian people as a legen- 
dary political hero, one is left with a sense of stupefaction only 
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comparable to what would be experienced by an Italian reading 
that Giuliano is regarded in Sicily as an heroic defender of the 
Bourbon monarchy, or that the ‘banditi in tuta blu’ of Milan 
were successors to the ideals of the Risorgimento. 

What really is lacking in Spanish political life—which, we 
repeat, is not dominated by any ‘terrorist’ or ‘police regime’—is 
freedom of criticism of the government exercised through the 
organs of public opinion. This is what makes the public opinion 
of the country anaemic and lifeless, and in general indifferent to 
the decisions of a State which does not inform itself as it should of 
the will and feelings of the people, and which sees an obstacle, and 
not a contribution, to the work of government in the critical 
reactions and comments of its citizens. 

But, even more than in these defects, where the Spanish people 
find fault with the regime is in the fact that it has not faced up to 


the problem of succession and taken adequate steps for its [ 


solution. By this problem we mean the transition from personal 
power to more stable institutions which can ensure the perma- 
nence of the positive achievements of the regime and at the same 


time bring the two necessary principles of authority and freedom | 


into harmony. 


There is a widespread desire among the Spanish people to see 


the present regime evolve and the country progress towards 
institutions based on more democratic formulae. Taking their 
inspiration from native tradition, these formulae would un- 
doubtedly show particular features distinguishing them from those 
of other countries, just as the Italian political institutions are 
different from the American, and the latter different from the 
German or the English. But they would have to be built up on 
that same basic concept and approach that generally go by the 
name of democracy. 

While on this subject, it might not be out of place to refer to 
certain expressions which are in current use among Spaniards in 
one sense rather than in any other, and which consequently give 
rise to misunderstandings and apparent differences between 
Spanish Catholics and those of other countries. We are thinking 
precisely of the word ‘democracy’. Because of the use and abuse 
that has been made of this word, to the extent of its being applied 
even to Communist regimes (‘people’s democracies’) of which 
Spain has had sad experience, there are certain Catholics in Spain 
who are not too happy about a word which can have such an 
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ambiguous and elastic meaning. For they believe that the term 
‘democracy’ has often been a cover for repressive and even 
tyrannical measures against the nation and the Church. This is 
why it may happen that a Spanish Catholic and an Italian 
Catholic, for example, may use different expressions and termino- 
logy, even though they mean the same thing: an institutional 
regime in which the State is subject to the rule of law, and in 
which the freedom of opinion of the citizens and their direct 
intervention in the responsibility of public affairs are respected. 
The immense majority of Spanish Catholics are united in 
these common aims: to secure for the country the permanence of 
the positive achievements of the present regime, to correct its 
defects, and to bring about its evolution towards democratic 


| institutions as the basis of government. But in practice there is 
_ wide divergence of opinion as to the way in which these common 


aims should be realized. Some feel they can best be achieved by 
maintaining an awkward attitude of opposition, others by the no 
less awkward approach of constructive criticism and collaboration 
with the regime. 

The reader will no doubt find himself wondering, ‘But does 
Franco realize the need for this evolution, and, if he does, does he 


want it?? Contrary to what one might expect, it is not easy to 


answer this question. Many Catholics, thinking of the good of the 
nation and of the Church, trust that the answer is affirmative. But 
their trust rests simply on one man’s ability to look far enough 
ahead and on his unquestionable sincerity of purpose. 

Meanwhile all Spanish Catholics, including those who count 
themselves among the opposition, are of one mind in excluding 
any recourse to violence, in hoping for a peaceful evolution of the 
regime, lest the country find itself swept again into the state of 
anarchy that gave rise to the civil war, a repetition of which would 
be both tragic and grotesque. 

The advocates of violence are to be found in the exterior, in 
the radical opposition to the regime of those who left the country 
after the defeat of the Communist government. C.N.T., for 
example, the organ of the Communists in exile, edited at Toulouse, 


wrote on 31 January 1960: ‘It will again become necessary, as an 
urgent hygienic measure, to burn a few more convents and 


monasteries. From time to time, fire has been the only purifying 
element in the hands of the people.’ As can be readily concluded, 
this is the extremist position, nourished by the most single-minded 
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and brutal Marxist revolutionary orthodoxy which would no 
hesitate to bring about the ruin of the nation as the first step in 
its ascent to power. 


We feel that we have sufficiently described, at least in general 
terms, the nature and the implications of the several positions 
adopted by Catholics in Spain during the past twenty years. 

In Spain also, just as in many other countries, an encouraging 
fact has emerged over this period: Catholics have become effec. 
tively conscious of their right and duty to take an active part in 
the solving of the problems of public life. Over and above any 
possible difference of opinions and attitudes, this development 
should encourage and unite all Catholics, whether Spanish or not. 
Because, as Leo XIII said in his Encyclical Jmmortale Det (1885), 


when discussion centres on purely political matters, on the best 
form of government, on this or that possible constitutional basis to 
the State, there can be an honest diversity of opinions. Therefor 
justice bears it ill that persons whose piety is acknowledged and who 
are ready to practise the teachings of the Holy See, should be taken 
to task, for a fault as it were, because they think in one way rather 
than another about the problems to which we have referred. 


{t is certain moreover that whatever the specific form di 
government that follows General Franco’s regime, the Catholics, 
on the basis of these common aspirations and responsibilities, wil 
exercise a decisive influence on the approach to and solution of the 
major problems of the nation. 

Diversity of opinions, common responsibilities, and unity in 
the face of the essential problems: these, in our opinion, should 
be the constant characteristics of the future political action of 
Catholics in Spain. Variety of tendencies—just as there exists a 
variety of tendencies and currents among the several Catholic 
groups included in Italian democracy, but undivided unity in the 
face of doctrinal issues when the moment comes for taking a 
practical stand. Since the Church is not and never could be a 
party, this unity of Catholics does not presuppose, nor lay upon 
them, any obligation to give their active adhesion to any single 
movement or political party. 
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LACORDAIRE 


By NIGEL J. ABERCROMBIE 


Si vede un sembiante 

Guerriero ed amante: 

Si vede un faccia 

Che alletta e minaccia. 
(Cosi fan tutte) 


his repute, and the estimation of the man and his work 

(both in themselves and in their historical context), can still 
be re-examined with profit—and that not only for specialists but 
for anyone who is interested in Catholicism. His first biographers 
were panegyrists, deeply committed to causes for which Lacordaire 
had stood: if shades of qualifications or doubt occasionally em- 
barrassed the orotundity of their Second Empire prose this was not 
because of any critical scruples but due rather to official and 
unofficial censorships; for Lacordaire had spoken and written 
against both the political and the ecclesiastical Establishments and 
his friends were kicking over no traces just yet. Modern writers, 
on the other hand, have (perhaps inevitably) situated Lacordaire 
between Lamennais and Montalembert—in which company he 
makes an equivocal impression, partly because the personal 
relationships between the three men were often unhappy, but 
mainly because Lamennais was a daemonic rebel, and Montalem- 
bert an outspoken layman with a prominent position in public 
life, whereas Lacordaire’s orthodoxy was precious to him and in 
the end he preferred retirement to controversy. In such circum- 
stances the irreproachable religious appears at best a secondary 
figure; at worst he incurs the pitying contempt of the esprits forts 
who like their leaders to ‘damn the consequences’. 


ik centenary of Lacordaire’s death occurs at a time when 


At the outset of any fresh attempt to see the man whole there 
are, too, difficulties of a prejudicial kind arising from his own life 
and work: for he was a French Romantic, shared the enthusiasms 
and angoisses of his contemporaries, embodied in several respects 
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the Romantic ideal of priest and prophet, regularly appealed to 
the distinctively Romantic feelings and views of his hearers and 
readers; ‘je fus de ma génération’; | 





But our lot crawls between dry ribs 
To keep our metaphysics warm— 


we are apt to think of Grishkin (or of Mme de Warens) as soon as } 
we hear of Mme Swetchine. Besides, Lacordaire was an orator, { 
and a master of oratory. A man who writes like Chateaubriand or 
Rousseau (especially Rousseau) is automatically suspect. This | 
suspicion is not aroused solely by the use of bogus history for | 
purposes of serious argument or of edification, but by intrinsic | 
qualities of style: thus, of his own conversion, Lacordaire wrote at | 


the end of his life: 





Ta 


c’est dans cet état d’isolement et de mélancolie intérieure que Dieu 
vint me chercher. Aucun livre, aucun homme ne fut son instrument 
prés de mol... . Incroyant la veille, chrétien le lendemain. .. . Qui 
n’a pas connu un tel moment, n’a pas connu la vie de ’homme. ..., 





Yet he had acknowledged elsewhere on the same page that il 
was not possible for him to date this experience. Here then seems 
to occur that shift between impression and expression which} 
characterizes the second-rate Romantic. We have been warned.]} 
We shall not be surprised if we find traces of ethical maladjust-| 
ment, of a shift between conscience and reality in the field off 
behaviour and human relationships. } 

Rousseau began his Confessions with a challenge to the rest of | 
humanity to find a man who should read the book and cou 
afterwards declare: ‘je fus meilleur que cet homme-la’: the ensuing 
record being so full of the vilest turpitudes that only the seduction 
of the prose, or the case-hardening of a strictly clinical interest, 
will enable a normal reader to get through it. This structural 
pattern of the book is repeated in the detail. Thus, Rousseau 
defines one of his simple, infallible guiding principles for the good 
life as the avoidance of situations in which interest conflicts with 
duty (for in such a case, of course, interest must always prevail). 
To illustrate his point he mentions a benefactor who wanted to 
leave him a legacy: Rousseau could never bear to be in any man’s 
will, because this would give him an interest in the testator’ | 
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but the friend gave him an annuity instead; and, with ‘their’ 
| usual malignity, people suggested that Rousseau’s eye for the 

main chance was as keen as another’s. Now it happened several 
times in Lacordaire’s life that he behaved with a disarming 
simplicity, amounting even to gaucherie, with results directly but 
disproportionately favourable to himself. An unromantic observer 
- must wonder whether, on these occasions, the conjunction (as the 
1a} grammar books used to put it) was consecutive or final. 
For example, here is what Dr Sparrow Simpson had to say 





| or | about the transactions which led to Lacordaire’s ordination: 
‘his 
for F Confident, vivacious, argumentative, disputatious, he had his 


the professor’s lecture-room. . .. He was still the barrister with a case 
to defend. . . . These violations of the orthodox proprieties of the 
| Seminary disconcerted the authorities and gave decided offence. 
4 They not unnaturally felt grave misgivings as to Lacordaire’s 


| own opinions and he asserted them. He threw down challenges in 


ieu vocation. .. . Two years and a half elapsed, and even his ordination 
ent to the sub-diaconate was still postponed. 
Dui | The independent young Seminarist brought matters to a crisis 


by a movement which, if he fully realized it, was singularly astute. 
He asked Archbishop de Quélen’s permission to join the order of 

: [ the Jesuits. He could not possibly have made a wiser overture to 
til} secure his aim. For the Jesuits had realized his abilities and were 





— ' perfectly ready to receive him; whereas the Archbishop, being a 
ich F Gallican, had no love for an order which was essentially ultra- 
ed. | montane and took its directions, independently of Episcopal 


authority, immediately from Rome. The consequence was that the 
Archbishop gave a hint to the superiors of Saint Sulpice, and in 
| 1827 he himself ordained Lacordaire to the priesthood in his own 
/ private chapel. 


: of | (French Catholics (1918), pp. 44-5) 
ald 7 

ing To fix the bearings of this episode we must observe that the 
on | Young Lacordaire regarded Gallicanism as a dangerous con- 


st, spiracy, linking the hierarchy in guilty partnership with the 
ra] | enemies of freedom; we must also bear in mind the undeviating 
ay | ttend of his affections and allegiance towards a type of French 
od ? Catholicism that was furthest from Jesuit affinities. Here, then, he 
‘th | Was tertius gaudens with a vengeance. 

1) During the revolution of 1848 he was obviously far removed 
from the socialist positions of the anti-clerical reds; Montalembert 





1's ) aS happily preserved the verbatim report of a ‘meeting where 
rs [1 Lacordaire was relentlessly forced back by a stubborn heckler 


I, } into a reluctant, almost abject, acknowledgement of this cleavage. 
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Yet, when he found himself elected to the Constituent Assembly, | 
he chose to take his seat on the Left, where his Dominican habit } | 
made a specially dramatic effect. His own account of the outcome 
is obscure, but sounds well: , 


On the 15th May 1848, a blind mob broke into the Chamber, | 
and we suffered helplessly, for three hours, the shame of a spectacle [ ! 
that was bloodless indeed, and perhaps not very dangerous, but all ( 
the more dishonourable. The people (if this was the people) md 
not clapped the bonnet rouge on us, as they did upon the anointed 
head of Louis XVI: but they took the crown of sovereignty away 
from the Assembly, and they laid down their own dignity. All the 
while I had but the one thought, constantly recurring, monotonous, 
inexorable: ‘the Republic is lost’. . . . Force of circumstances thus 
obliged me to abdicate. I had never more clearly been a popular 
favourite: I knew I must be accused of inconsistency, of political 
ineptitude, and even of cowardice; but one must learn to kl 
abased in men’s sight if one is to be exalted in God’s. 


ae 
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The reader may be left in some doubt of the practical usefulnes 
of Lacordaire’s brief experience as a legislator, but he is plainly 





C 

meant to feel assured that any failure was someone else’s rather} , 

tragic fault. The reality of the case is candidly indicated by thf g 

Dominican Fr Noble in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique , 

(2396): " 

Having been elected to the Assembly by the voters of Marseilles : 

he made use of the riots of 15th May as an excuse for relinquishing” ~ 

his mandate, thus escaping from the difficult situation he hap ™ 
contrived for himself by sitting on the left of that body. : 

L 


These instances of ‘extrication’, of unearned happy endings— w 
or of a rather ambiguous semplicita, could be multiplied. If they§ a 
leave an uncomfortable impression of aces up the sleeve, put there§ (1 
by the Almighty, this could be confirmed, in a way, out of fa 
Lacordaire’s own mouth: for he mentions in his unfinished auto} m 
biography that he was ‘habitually rather superstitious aboulf or 
Providence’. su 

Unpleasant as it is, this inquisition into character is relevant) di 
and even necessary: for the known facts of Lacordaire’s lif 
include a dramatic break with his first Catholic master, Lamennai}, m 
and a long estrangement from his oldest Catholic friend} ce 
Montalembert, as well as the abandonment of Ozanam in 184#f cr: 
and a final retreat from public life under the Second Empit} wi 
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Besides, his written work is full of resounding but imprecise 
formulae of allegiance to the general principles of Liberty and 
Patriotism, which stand in need of careful interpretation. If we 
are to make sense of Lacordaire we must first try to be sure 


_ whether he was an irresponsible trimmer or a (lucky) man of 
_ principle. 


On this point the balance of contemporary evidence is 


favourable. Denigrators like Schérer accused him of banality, and 


an anonymous writer in the Saturday Review was pleased to find 
him ‘only not monstrous because so very ludicrous’: but I find no 
imputations of opportunism. This is not conclusive, because it 
would be necessary to share, or at least to appreciate, the man’s 
own sense of values in order to detect the line of his advance. 


' More significantly, his friends showed no special haste to defend 
» his memory on this particular account, or pointedly to single out 
| the contrary virtues for selective praise. For this purpose, the full- 
» scale biographers may be left aside. Falloux wrote of la trempe 
' wmvincible de sa dignité personnelle and the rectitude soutenue of the 
' conduct of his life, but only in passing, between developed 
} encomia upon his energy, wisdom, and modesty. Montalembert 


gives an instance of the ‘innate nobility of Lacordaire’s character 
and the trustworthiness of his friendship’, referring to a time 
when the two men were estranged: the best part of this story, from 
our present point of view, is that Montalembert quite artlessly 


._'' expresses his own delight in it. He cannot have felt any require- 








end) 





| ment to efface a current impression of, say, time-serving. 


A recent writer, discussing the ‘discrepancy’ he finds in 
Lacordaire’s character, concludes: ‘sincere though he was, there 
was a radical distinction between the message which he uttered 
and the cause which he represented’ (Spencer, Politics of Belief 
(1954), p. 97). ‘Sincerity’ in such a case would imply a failure to 
face reality which, at any rate in a professional apologist, must be 
more or less culpable. The charge is grave. It is based, however, 
on a misunderstanding of the Catholic religion, and on a rather 


_ superficial reading of Lacordaire’s Conférences: it may perhaps be 


dismissed as largely subjective. 
So far, we have considered certain episodes or facets of the 


| man’s life, which are susceptible of various interpretations, and 


certain conflicting judgements passed by contemporaries or 
critics. It ought to be possible to put the man himself in the 
witness-box, but as everything he published was composed in the 
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oratorical manner cultivated in the lycées of his youth and polished 
in the courts, it is nearly useless for our purpose: it all looks like 
humbug, if you choose to look at it in that light, but only as any. 
. thing written in journalese looks like lies. There is no more reason 
to suppose that the style was the man in this instance than in the 
analogous examples of St Augustine or Cardinal Newman. Even 
the posthumously printed correspondence of Lacordaire falls far 
short of the ideal of spontaneity. 

On the other hand, there exists one text that ought to give us 
what we need—the unfinished autobiography, dictated almost 
literally with his last breath, and published by Montalembert as 
the Testament of the lost leader. An ante-mortem deposition is 
generally regarded as exceptionally reliable, and in the particular 
case before us the document is proved trustworthy by all the 
standard critical tests. As will have been noticed from the quota- 
tions already given, the rhetorical manner persists, but it is 
generally true, in Falloux’s words, that Lacordaire here ‘se raconte 
lui-méme sans embarras comme sans exagération. I] n’y met pas 
plus de modestie qu’en parlant d’un autre.’ The temper of the 
narrative is moderate, the affirmations unambiguous, the per- 
suasive effect immediate and lasting. If we think again of the other 
two spellbinders mentioned above, we may reflect that the 
Confessiones and the Apologia, for all their magic, are precisely the 
works in which St Augustine and Newman provoked the most 
suspicious scrutiny, and left even some admirers of their philo- 
sophical and theological works uneasy as to the veracity of these 
records. Lacordaire on the other hand compels conviction by the 
candour of the Testament alone, when everything else he wrote is 
suspect. 

There is no practicable means of explaining the full evidential 
value of this text, short of reprinting it; but a specimen of its 
effect may be given by way of example. 

In the long spectrum of the word ‘liberty’, which the glare of 


1793 projected across the nineteenth century, one band repre- | 


sented (oddly enough) the re-establishment of Catholic schools in 
France. It is not easy for our contemporaries, especially in 
English-speaking countries, to imagine the tyranny of the 
Université in the generations that succeeded to the Napoleonic 
heritage, from the days when, as Lacordaire said, ‘there was 
nothing in France but Glory and Silence’. We know that the 
school-children were then first summoned and marshalled not by 
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bells but by the sound of a drum: this symptom was more charac- 
teristic than we commonly realize of a harsh dullness and an 
embittered severity in the regimentation of minds that persisted 
through the whole range of state education. The promise of la 
liberté d’ enseignement in the Charter of 1830 was not only a pledge 
to the Church of some escape from the system of refrigeration in 
which the children of her eldest daughter were methodically 
sterilized against religion; it was an offer of enlargement for the 
spirit of France from the strait-jacket of imperial classicism—a 
confinement more stringent, and maintained by a more cynical 
monopoly, than anything that Western culture had ever suffered. 

The liberal convert Lacordaire, whose faith had been 
drummed and prosed out of him at school and recovered only in 
manhood by what seemed an immediate impulse of divine grace, 
was admitted to the cenacle of Lamennais at La Chénaie in 1830, 
and worked for /’ Avenir, under the motto Dieu et la liberté, from the 
first. In May 1831 he and Montalembert publicly opened an 
independent school for children, in anticipation of the Charter; 
they were arrested, tried, and . . . fined 100 francs. 

It was not until almost twenty years later, after another and 
a bloodier revolution, that Falloux was able to establish by law 
the right of Catholics in France to teach outside the morosely 
anti-clerical system of the Université. During these two decades all 
that was apostolic in the French Church found allies on the Left 
in the struggle for ‘liberty’: Lacordaire’s patriotism and his 
liberalism were fused in his zeal for souls, and Falloux himself 
publicly declared that the origin of his law of 1850 dated from the 
apparently abortive foundation of 1831. Lacordaire could thus 
appreciate, on the eve of Louis Napoléon’s coup d’état, that the 
consistent work of his life, from the age of thirty to the age of fifty, 
had been wholly and dramatically successful: finis coronat opus, 
and the slogan Dieu et la liberté, with all it had implied in the way 
of strange bedfellows, tilting at Establishment windmills, and the 
suspicion and obloquy of conservatives in France and at Rome, 
was triumphantly vindicated. Lacordaire himself likened the /oz 
Falloux to the Edict of Nantes, and pronounced anathema upon 
the generation to come that should break faith with history and 
with France by proceeding to that second Revocation, from which 
indeed, as he foresaw, evils would follow comparable to those 
conjured up by the unhappy bigotry of Louis XIV in his old age. 
It was perhaps in this mid-century in France that the phrase ‘the 
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liberty and exaltation of our holy Mother the Church’ achieved 
the fullest meaning it has ever had for European Catholics (and no 
doubt the mood of Wiseman’s Pastoral from the Flaminian Gate 
owed much to this contemporary influence). 

There is notoriously the same imposture in triumph as in 
disaster, and it may be often more. Certainly the leading Catholics 
of France can be said to have failed the test of political success, 
With spokesmen like the fanatical Gaume and the energumen 
Veuillot, they swung easily into the goose-step of the thesis and 
explicitly sought to deny to ‘error’ the freedom now granted to 


their own party. They rallied for the most part to the regime and } 


to the spirit of the Second Empire, cheerfully kicking away the 
ladder of left-wing support on which they had climbed to power, 
consenting even to the proscription of Ozanam’s Society of St 
Vincent de Paul for the supposed sake of public order. 
Lacordaire on the other hand set an example of honourable 
self-consistency that could not be bettered. At the time of the 
coup d’état he ‘realized that in his thought and in his speech, in all 
his past life and in what remained of his life to come, he was another 
Freedom, and his time had come to vanish with the rest’—;’états 
ausst une liberté, surely the most perfect example of his rhetoric, as 
it was also, on the last page of his last dictation, the soberest truth. 
With this sound intuition of realities, he withdrew from preaching 
and politics altogether and for good: but not to sulk. He under- 
took the direction of the Dominican school at Soréze, and em- 
barked upon that freely competitive ‘strife’ which had always been 


his understanding of the liberté d’enseignement: ‘ ““L’éducation, c’est } 











empire”... et puisqu’il faut toujours qu’il y ait lutte ici-bas.... | 


Combattez, et régne qui peut!’ Now that Catholics were free to 
teach Frenchmen, let them simply show in practice how much 
better they could do it than the old discredited monopoly. This was 
Lacordaire’s life for the ten years to come; and the feeling, 
through it all, of regret for his old leader, the apostate Lamennais, 
whose aims of 1830 had all been realized, while himself, for want 
of ‘a little patience, a little silence, and a little faith’, could find 
only bitterness and no joy in their fulfilment. 

This dedicated cultivation of his own garden, this keeping his 
head when all about him were losing theirs (and not a few were 
blaming it on him), this, and the fact that he put it all faithfully 
down from his death-bed with so little ‘exaggeration or embar- 
rassment’ that the reader needs some previous knowledge of 
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contemporary personalities and politics to make out the story, 
these are a fair example of the sort of evidence provided by the 
Testament. For one reader at least, who must confess to an un- 
favourable initial bias, the cumulative effect is finally compelling. 
We have to do with a man of principle. 

And what besides? The second founder of the Dominican 
Order and tertiaries in France: but this is not the place, nor am I 
the person, to write of this sowing and the abundant harvest that 
it yields today. 

The preacher, whom some of the best judges put second only 
to Bossuet. In this activity Lacordaire created a new genre, for his 
Conférences were directly addressed to a new sort of congregation, 
predominantly of the intelligentsia and largely unbelievers. ‘They 
are apologetical lectures, but delivered with the authority that be- 
longs to a metropolitan cathedral pulpit. The orator condescends 
to argue with his hearers, but magisterially. In the printed text, 
which normally follows a short-hand version of the spoken 
improvisation with only a minimum of Lacordaire’s own editing, 
we miss of course the full effect of oral delivery (though the 
impact of such dramatic effects as the cry ‘Assemblée! assemblée!’, 
which brought tears to the eyes of his anxious but apparently 
impassive Archbishop, can easily be imagined): what is more 
serious, we altogether miss the vivid intimacy of the preacher’s 
involvement in the hearers’ own predicament, for ours is so 
utterly different. ‘Je fus de ma génération’; his generation showed 
the truth of this word by flocking to listen, week after week, year 
after year, in unprecedented violation of settled habits of not going 
to church. Another generation would not have gone twice, for all 
the tea in China: Lacordaire has almost nothing to say to any 
non-Catholic of the mid-twentieth century. From this point of 
view, Montalembert was laughably wrong in his ‘conviction’ that 
Lacordaire’s reputation would reach its zenith a hundred years 
after his death. Yet, as Catholics, we can read the Conférences with 
emotion and profit today. It is well to be reminded that ‘l’Eglise 
catholique est l’humanité nouvelle’, and that while its enemies 
must attack it from the standpoint of what is past and gone, its 
friends necessarily look forward to the future. It is well to be 
reminded of the uncomfortable importance of chastity in human 
life. Above all it is well to be reminded of why and how much 
it matters, here and now, that most of us are not Catholics. 
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Unfortunately the language in which these reminders reach us is 
likely to prove repugnant to those who can read it. Lacordaire 
seems to have been a born orator—he never suffered from nerves, 
and said himself that he believed he would not have been afraid 
to address the Senate of Rome; and he always relished the cut and 
thrust of forensic debate. If, as his best friends admitted, he was a 
little too fond of declamatory emphase, and if his arguments were 
sometimes more subtle than lucid or cogent, yet his style was, 
and proved, a model for his generation. The difficulty for us is 
that the whole trend of fashion in the intervening century has been 
contrary to the ideals of the bar and pulpit of the July Monarchy. 
Lacordaire’s oratory can never again be anything but an acquired 
taste. 

As a journalist, his work (which is, of course, almost inaccessible 
today) can make a more immediate appeal to modern readers, 
Montalembert has preserved a passage from /’ Avenir which makes 
our contemporary columnists look like mealy-mouthed fumblers, 
Lacordaire had to report an intervention of the civil power in 
connexion with the burial of an excommunicate. The topic was 


perhaps intrinsically no more exciting than present-day contro- ; 


versies in England about the re-marriage of divorced persons, 
After a spirited and highly coloured defence of the priest who had 
refused to have the corpse in his parish church, Lacordaire turns 
to consider the intrusion of the State, particularly emphasizing 
the contrast between the legal inviolability of an individual’s 
domicile and the forcible entry of the police into God’s house. 


‘Un simple sous-préfet, un salarié amovible, du sein de sa maison, } 


gardée contre l’arbitraire par trente millions d’hommes, a envoyé 


dans la maison de Dieu un cadavre ... ila fait cela a la moitié des ; 


Francais, lui, ce sous-préfet!’ This saeva indignatio might possibly 
be in some measure factitious and the occasion may be rather 
trivial, but the precision and ferocity of the charge have a value of 
their own that is independent of the cause, and does not depreciate 
with time. The lessons of Crichel Down would be quicker learnt 
and longer remembered if modern critics of bureaucracy knew 
how to call a senior civil servant un salarié amovible in plain English. 

Because he published a book about St Mary Magdalen in 
Provence, and a life of St Dominic, and because much of his 
apologetics was based upon a particular understanding of the 
historical process, Lacordaire cannot help but abide our question 
as an historian. Fr Noble remarks that ‘he seems never to have 
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revised the history he learnt at school’ (D.T7.C. 2396). Well, but 
that is no excuse for a grown man if he chooses to write history. 
When he wrote about St Mary Magdalen we may say that he was 
simply working to a ‘brief’—but he was no longer a lawyer. He 
knew in 1859, or could have known, and ought to have found out, 
that the substance of his ‘brief’ was a tissue of baseless falsehoods. 
Now that the name Philomena has vanished from our calendars 
we can give free vent to this sort of reproaches. On the other hand 
—and without the least intention of excusing the inexcusable—it 
is possible to understand (not necessarily to forgive) Lacordaire, 
if we attend to the circumstances of the religious revival in France 
in his lifetime. When it began, with Chateaubriand, all tradition 
of scientific historical work had been scrapped with the religious 
orders. The Université ignored the Middle Ages altogether, and did 
not read German, any more than the Seminaries. The first impulse 
of the Catholic renouveau was inevitably ‘romantic’. When 
Lacordaire and Montalembert enlisted with Lamennais, such 
vestiges of historical learning as were still to be found among the 
French clergy were associated with the Gallican Establishment— 
and the memory of the great Maurist and Oratorian scholars 
was tainted with Jansenism. Everything conspired towards the 
development of the obscurantist ‘legendary’ school in the heart of 
the apostolic movement. France had no Doéllinger and no Acton, 
and had long to wait for Duchesne. (In more than ample com- 
pensation, she had St John Vianney, almost an exact contem- 
porary of Lacordaire; but his notorious lack of learning was 
symptomatic.) A great man is expected to rise above his genera- 
tion, but perhaps not all along the line. If Lacordaire never felt 
any requirement to revise his schoolboy history lessons, one can 
see why—without going the lengths of his biographer, Foisset, who 
claimed that the Catholic critics of Sainte Marie-Madeleine were 
suffering from the contagion of Jansenism. 

There is even some evidence that Lacordaire had it in him to 
have responded to the appeal of real historical work if there had 
been any possibility of his hearing it. When he drew his parallel 
between the Joi Falloux and the Edict of Nantes he concluded: 
‘Il y a des points dans l’histoire des peuples qu’on ne doit plus 
remuer; l’édit de Nantes en est un, la loi sur la liberté d’enseigne- 
ment en est un autre.’ That choice of language is surely significant: 
it does not sound as if it came from a school cahier, and it is outside 
the usual gamut of clerical appreciations in 1861. Another and 
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more definite indication of unexploited resources is to be found in 
the judgement he passed upon the education given in the lav. 
schools of his youth: ‘Un enseignement technique d’articles de lois 
arithmétiquement enchainés, sans perspectives sur le passé, sans intro- 
duction dans les profondeurs éternelles du droit, sans regards sur les 
lois générales de la société humaine . . .’ (italics mine). This trace 
of a feeling for some historical aspect of jurisprudence, beside the 
more commonplace hankering after social and philosophical 
chapters, is exceptional. Finally one may say without any too 
partial indulgence that the hotch-potch of pseudo-historical 
commonplaces in the fourth Conférence of 1835, on the Papacy, has 
just the measure of truth that is to be found in Dante’s brilliant, 
seminal intuition of l’alma Roma and its impero: 


La quale ed il quale (a voler dir lo vero) 
Fu stabilito per lo loco santo 
U’siede il successor del maggior Piero. 


An Ozanam (that is to say, a younger man) could make these dry | 


and scattered bones live. 


If we now turn our attention aside from what Lacordaire did | 
and what he wrote to what he was, for his contemporaries and for 


posterity, the best of the truth seems reducible to the formula ‘af 


great convert leader of the laity’. 


It has been sensibly observed by a modern French writer that [ 
all recent converts to Catholicism in France fall readily into well- | 
recognized pre-existing categories, whereas in England they are} 
more individualistic and unpredictable. In the early nineteenth | 
century things were otherwise: Newman apart, the English con- } 
verts are easily classifiable into types, and they almost all passed | 


from one form of active religious practice to another; the French- 
men, like Lacordaire himself, came usually from irreligion to 
Catholicism direct, and their approaches were extremely personal. 
All converts lose friends, but it was only in France that a convert 
of the 1820’s might find no like-minded or congenial spirits among 


his new people. ‘Tu n’as point d’amis!’ his mother used to tell | 


Lacordaire in the first years of his priesthood. This was because he 
had persisted in his liberalism after enlisting in the ranks of a clergy 
that clung to the Bourbon establishment, as to a natural (and 


indispensable) ally. The beginning of usefulness came with his} 


adhesion to Lamennais and /’ Avenir, and his discovery that 
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political liberty is not only a safe and tolerable environment for 
Christianity, but actually conducive to its health, while Christian- 
ity itself dignifies the practice and profession of political liberty. 
At this stage Lacordaire was ready for disestablishment, holding 
views about the theoretical relationship between Church and 
State which were certainly incompatible with the Roman thests. 
The condemnation of these views in Miran Vos (1832) was too 
much for Lamennais, as the brief of 1864 was almost too much for 
Acton: both gave up their championship of the Church, and the 
former left it altogether. But Lacordaire (with ‘a little patience, 
a little silence, and a little faith’) recovered himself, and— 
wonderfully—retained the confidence of his Archbishop: so that 
he was given a second opportunity to make his voice heard. The 
Conférences reached a much wider public than ever read /’ Avenir; 
and while the avowedly ‘impenitent’ liberalism of the convert 
remained untarnished and enthusiastic, his heartfelt and un- 
questioning orthodoxy grew in depth and range. His serious studies 
in Rome in preparation for the Dominican revival could not 
indeed make a great theologian of him, still less a philosopher, but 
they served to keep him intellectually abreast or ahead of the 
Catholic renaissance of the 1840’s. Spencer has suggested in his 
Politics of Belief that the enlightened laity would not have listened 
to him if they had known that he regularly used the discipline: 
perhaps it is more likely that they would have turned away from 
a French religious of that time who was known not to do so. In 


'. either case, Lacordaire’s influence over laymen was in fact 


prodigious. Great numbers of new converts thanked him for 
showing them the way home; and among the domestici fidet an 
élite acknowledged his leadership without reserve. By direct 
contact, and through the medium of such men as Montalembert 
and Ozanam, he gave force and a particular direction to the 
coming resurgence of Catholicism among French students and 
intelligentsia: the trace of his work was to be found chiefly in the 
lives of young men who grew up quite unlike himself, precisely 
because they were ‘of their time’ as he had been of his, and had 
learnt in his school that this was the best way. ‘Ayez une opinion,’ 
he used to urge upon his boys at Soréze: he was the master of such 
as would think for themselves. 

‘Il faut aimer de son temps les idées, les hommes et les choses’: 
Lacordaire is the founding father, within the Church, of this sane 
and valid modernism. At the same time, lifelong Ultramontane as 
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he was, he handed on the tradition of a virile and independent 
spirit of patriotism within the universal church. As Cardinal 
Newman would drink ‘to conscience first, if you please’, so 
Lacordaire wrote in 1847: 


ie gallicanisme ancien est une vieillerie qui n’a plus que le souffle, 
et a peine; mais le gallicanisme instinctif, qui consiste a redouter 
un pouvoir qu’on lui présente comme sans limites et s’étendant par 
tout l’univers sur deux cents millions d’individus, est un gallican- 
isme trés-vivant et trés-redoutable, parce qu’il est fondé sur un 
instinct naturel et méme chrétien. 


No paladin of Englishry today could ask for a fairer statement. 


CARL JUNG, PSYCHOLOGY 
AND CATHOLICISM 
By JOHN McLEISH 


Part 1. Jung and Psychology 


‘Although I have often been called a philosopher, I am an empiricist.’ 
(Cart Gustav JuNG) 


INSTINCT AND THE UNCONSCIOUS 


begins with the Greeks. Socrates posed the question of 

the springs of action and outlines a solution which was 
developed by Plato and Aristotle. The distinction is made between 
the reason and the passions. Aristotle described man as having a 
nature which lies halfway between the animal and the divine. 
We have the desires of the beast united to a godlike reason. 
Impulse (horme, instinctus) is the motive force of action. The 
irrational part of the soul is guided only by sensation: it does not 
know the good which is the end or aim of action. In man the 
natural appetites—hunger, thirst and sexual passion—are satisfied 
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in this way. But the rational soul is capable of knowing the good 
or end of action, and can choose between different impulses. 

Thus the theory of instincts began its chequered career. St 
Thomas (Summa. 1-11. Q. XI) formulates the difference between 
animals and man in terms of the dominance of instinct in 
the former case and the possibility of rational decision by the 
latter. 


Consciousness of one’s end is of two kinds, perfect and imperfect. 
Perfect consciousness is that by which one is conscious not only of 
the end and that it is good but of the general nature of purpose and 
goodness. This kind of consciousness is peculiar to rational natures. 
Imperfect consciousness is that by which a being knows the purpose 
and the nature of goodness in the particular case, and this kind of 
consciousness is found in brute animals which are not governed by 
free-will but are moved by natural instinct towards those things 
which they apprehend. Thus the rational creature attains complete 
enjoyment (/fruitio), the brute attains imperfect enjoyment, and 
other creatures do not attain enjoyment at all. 


Charles Darwin followed this lead in the first edition of the 
Origin of Species where he noted that the ‘very essence of an 
instinct is that it is followed independently of reason’. Herbert 
Spencer attempted to reduce instincts to ‘compound reflexes’ and 
nineteenth-century biologists, accepting his evolutionary scheme, 
tried to assimilate instincts to tropisms, that is, inflexible and 
completely volitionless responses to the external conditions of life. 
This mechanistic theory of instincts interpreted animal behaviour 
as a chain of reflexes, each reaction being in turn the stimulus for 
the succeeding one, and the whole train of behaviour being 
exactly analogous to the functioning of a machine. This reduc- 
tionist Cartesian scheme was believed by the early behaviourists 
to apply to human beings. At the same time they denied that 
human beings behave instinctively, if this is taken to mean that 
there are inborn and predetermined patterns of behaviour 
exhibiting purpose. The stereotyped behaviour patterns of insects 
and birds which were described as instinctive (no learning, 
perfectly adapted to the natural end the first time, universal in 
the species) had obviously little in common with the plasticity and 
adaptability of the human species. 

As a consequence of this two-edged attack on the concept of 
purpose (telos) in behaviour, the idea of instinct in human beings 
had been largely discredited amongst academic psychologists in 
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the early twenties of the present century. The idea that human 
beings have a basic core of impulse, or that they inherit specific 
innate patterns of behaviour which subserve the needs of survival 
and reproduction, as in the lower animals, was regarded as 
obscurantist. William McDougall, whose view of human social 
behaviour as based on a great number of instinctive predisposi- 
tions (1908) influenced several generations of economists, political 
scientists, sociologists and the like, was embittered by the fact that 


his views were totally unacceptable to academic psychologists, . 


excepting a small band of devoted students in Britain. 


This was the context within which the instinct theories of | 
Freud and Jung were offered to psychologists in the twentieth } 


century. 

The other great organizing principle of Jungian pyschology is 
that of the unconscious. It is erroneously believed by most people 
that this was ‘discovered’ by Sigmund Freud. In fact this concept 
was freely used not only by poets and writers of the Romantic 
Movement, but by idealist philosophers such as Schelling and 
von Hartmann, and even by empirical psychologists such as 
Herbart. F. W. H. Myers had used the notion of subliminal per- 
cetions and mentation to explain what we now call ‘extra- 
sensory phenomena’ in 1885, anticipating Freud by some years. 


It is of course quite true that the notion of the unconscious has } 


in modern times been particularly identified with the work of 
Sigmund Freud in relation to dream interpretation, the explana- 
tion of neuroses and of everyday behaviour. 


Academic psychology, in the person of Wilhelm Wundt, } 
started by rejecting the hypothesis of the unconscious as being 
unproductive for psychology. Although this rejection was not } 


unanimously agreed, for most professional workers in this field 
at the turn of the century psychology was ‘the science of | 
consciousness’ as it is today ‘the science of behaviour’. 


The two basic concepts of ‘depth psychology’, that of instinct | 


and the unconscious, are treated with extreme wariness by con- 
temporary psychology. Where their existence is not totally denied 
they are accorded a kind of provisional place on the periphery of 
science, as concepts which must be reserved until it is discovered 
exactly where they fit into the scheme of things. 

It is Jung’s merit that he has attempted to integrate these two 
ideas and to offer an explanation of the human psyche as 4 
functional unity in terms which bring -psychology back into the 
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mainstream of Western thought as it was developing before 
Descartes. This is Jung’s interest for che philosopher, the theo- 
logian and the ordinary Christian. He speaks the same language 
as they do, even if his vocabulary and syntax are rather idio- 
syncratic. He appreciates the relevance of the problems of faith 
and revelation, as nearly all other varieties of psychology do not. 
Jung is in the direct line of descent from Aristotle and Aquinas. He 
owes nothing to psychology as a laboratory science (except for 
the word association test, one of his earliest pieces of work 
obviously influenced by the Wiirzburg laboratory). His debt to 
Freud is made much of, but in fact the common elements in the 
work of these two seem to be purely fortuitous and their collabora- 
tion, which finished fifty years ago, seems at this distance of time 
to have been largely based on a misunderstanding. The superficial 
similarity between the views of Freud and Jung has largely 
obscured the fact that on all basic questions of Weltanschauung, of 
method, of style in work and of thought, of presuppositions, the - 
two are diametrically opposed. This divergence is shown most 
clearly in their views on the structure of the psyche, of the nature 
of symbols and archetypes, of the method and outcome of psycho- 
therapy, and of religion. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE HUMAN SOUL 


Freud made two attempts to describe the structure of the psyche. 
In his Interpretation of Dreams he makes the distinction between the 
conscious mind, the preconscious and the unconscious. These are 
functional divisions, it being his intention to present a model 
which would account for the dynamical operations of the psyche 
in such contexts as symptom formation, dreams, parapraxes 
(mistakes in speaking, acting and remembering), and so on. 

In his description of the development of the individual psyche 
he recognizes the divisions of ego, id, superego and ego-ideal. 
These are phases in the assimilation and response to environ- 
mental frustrations and the limitations on our originally un- 
inhibited instinctual responses. They continue to be represented 
in the individual psyche as a sort of psychic sedimentary deposit, 
but active and potent in generating psychological conflicts. 

Jung recognizes three divisions of the psyche. Consciousness is 
the first. But this differs from Freud’s conscious mind, which is 
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like a stream, in process of continuous change, occupied momen- 
tarily by ever-changing sensations and ideas linked together by 


association. Jung’s consciousness is much more elaborated and . 


integrated. It contains thoughts and feelings, sense perceptions 
and apperceptions, evaluations, intuitions and volitions. 

The unconscious psyche, as described by Freud, is a kind of 
slop-basin into which our unacceptable impulses are vomited by 
the conscious mind and in which they are maintained against 
their dynamic resistance by the force of repression exercised by the 
conscious mind. The unconscious is in constant motion because 
the energy charges associated with the rejected impulses are 
relatively free to move about, investing now this, now that, idea 
or complex with psychic force and causing irruptions into 
consciousness of dreams or symptoms or attitudes or discrete items 
of behaviour. The Freudian unconscious is infantile, amoral and 
alogical. Incapable of rational thought and decision, it plays a 
negative role in our lives, perhaps incapacitating us completely 
by insanity or neurosis, certainly crippling us in manifold ways 
in our everyday life. 

Jung on the other hand regards the unconscious as a creative 
influence. The personal unconscious is the product of our unique 
experience. Some part of it is built up through repression as Freud 
has indicated. But nevertheless there always remains the possibility 
of integration of conscious and unconscious because the two are 
by no means so utterly different as Freud takes them to be. All 
the activities taking place in consciousness can proceed in the 
unconscious, so that it is not entirely the alogical, amoral, limited 
and non-coercible entity which Freud pictures. Indeed we can on 
occasion learn from the unconscious that which rational cogitation 
and analysis could never convey to us. We can learn to understand 
and to some small degree control our unconscious: we can learn 
to interpret its adumbrations of future developments in the 
psyche and accept its leadership. 

The absolute unconscious (collective unconscious, the objective 
psyche) is that concept with which Jung’s name is uniquely 
associated. This is the part of the psyche common to all human 
beings, and indeed it is possible that we share it with the animals. 
it is the medium within which the whole experience of humanity 


(including our pre-human phase) is transmitted to the individual. } 
The collective unconscious consists of certain primordial images | 


called archetypes. In fact, it consists of the totality of all such 
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images together with the instincts. Jung has stated that it is quite 
impossible, in principle, to describe either the collective un- 
conscious or even specific archetypes, save by analogy. These 
entities are suz generis and can be described only in metaphorical 
or symbolic language. The archetypes make their existence known 
in dreams and in religious symbolism as well as in alchemical 
allegories. They appear as certain symbols which have great 
potency in our psychic life. It is the archetypes which force our 
ways of perception and apprehension into specifically human 
patterns: they form necessary elements of our human equipment. 

Jung’s conception of the archetypes becomes clearer when we 
place his views alongside those of McDougall. Jung defines an 
instinct as a purposive impulse to carry out highly complicated 
action: McDougall described them as complex, inherited psycho- 
physical dispositions to pay attention to, to be excited by and to 
act in a specific fashion towards those objects which are the 
natural satisfiers of an experienced need. Instinctive behaviour 
thus involves three aspects—knowing, feeling and doing. 
McDougall was interested in understanding the feeling side of 
instinctive tendencies: he attempted to show how sentiments 
develop in the course of individual development on the foundation 
of about twenty different innate tendencies such as anger, 
curiosity, pugnacity and so on. The inborn instincts grow to- 
gether in manifold ways as a result of our life experience. 

If we accept McDougall’s description of the three functions 
underlying behaviour, it would be true to say that Jung has 
devoted the best part of his life-work to elucidating the knowing 
side of instinctual activity. The primordial image (Urbild, or 
archetype) would appear to represent the form under which those 
primeval objects, the natural end of the instinct, become manifest 
to the organism. Otherwise stated, we inherit and carry around 
with us certain psychic imprints to which correspond certain 
signatures in Nature. When imprint and signature are brought 
together in the course of our experience the correspondence sets 
in train a complex chain of action. This is a description of the 
intuitive process which is an unconscious purposive apprehension 
of a highly complicated situation. 

Jung has described in great detail the contexts in which certain 
archetypal symbols appear and the ways in which these symbols 
are to be interpreted. This work is not integrated with traditional 
academic psychology. Psychology is concerned with the question 
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whether such pattern reactions, of which instinctive behaviour is 
a type, are innate or acquired, learned activities. In other words, 
do instincts really exist? What part does learning play in the 
development and elaboration of the pattern? How many such 
innate pattern reactions are there in each particular species, and 
SO on. 

The theory of archetypal symbols is regarded with very con- 
siderable reserve by most psychologists whose scientific training 
and method suggests such questions as the following: By what 
method of control can we be assured that what emerges in the 
dream or painting or alchemical treatise or sacred book are 
actually primordial symbols? Can their allegedly universal 
distribution not be explained entirely in terms of transmission by 
oral and written tradition from one individual to another and 
from group to group? If not (and we must really exhaust this 
possibility), are they not to be explained in terms of contemporary 
extra-sensory transmission from therapist to patient? Assuming 
that they are primordial, are all such symbols of equal value 
psychologically: in other words, are some symbols intrinsically 
more potent than others, for example, the cross more than the 
swastika? What are the instincts to which the archetypes 
correspond? How many instincts are there, and how are the 
archetypes related to each other and to the particular instincts? 
What kind of controlled scientific method is employed in making 
such distinctions and assignments? 


DYNAMICS OF THE PsyCHE: COMPLEX, ARCHETYPE, SYMBOL | 


It was Bleuler who invented the term ‘complex’, but it was his | 
pupil Jung who defined it in its contemporary meaning and gave | 
it a broad significance for psychology. A complex is a group of | 
associated unconscious ideas which are invested with a strong } 


feeling tone. The unconscious is made up of complexes and thus 
has a structure which comes into being as a result of our archaic 
inheritance coupled with our individual experience. Jung wrote 
his doctoral dissertation on the so-called ‘occult phenomena’. 
These are explained in terms of ‘splinter psyches’ which are made 
up of complexes broken off from the psyche and which appear in 
personified forms in trance states. Under this rubric are explained 
automatic writing, visions, hallucinations and obsessions. The 
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complex can resist the conscious intention of the individual: it 
thus assumes a pathological role. This is the case in insanities and 
presumably also in those ‘diabolic possessions’ in which the 
canonical criteria for actual possession are not to be found (speak- 
ing and understanding alien tongues, levitation, predicting the 
future, performing superhuman feats of strength). 

All human beings ‘have’ complexes: they are normal structures 
which make up the unconscious psyche. Freud saw the complex 
only as a manifestation of illness, as a product of repression. For 
Jung the complex has a dual aspect: it may play either a positive 
or a negative role. In the case of the collective unconscious the 
complex is never pathological. The instincts assume the form of 
complexes and appear in dreams, paintings, etc., as archetypes. 

These primaeval images surpass our rational comprehension. 
They are mysterious in their nature and in their origin, and can 
be recognized only by the effects they produce. They are dis- 
seminated by tradition, by language and the migration of symbols. 
But they can also arise spontaneously at any time or place in the 
total absence of any outside influence. The archetypes ‘as such’ 
are immutable and are in the nature of Platonic Ideas. Goethe 
used this word archetype to signify those original forms of animal 
life created by God from which all subsequent forms and indi- 
viduals were generated. Irenaeus (Adversus haereses II, 7, 5) says 
of them: “The Creator of the world did not fashion these things 
directly from Himself, but copied them from archetypes outside 
Himself.’ Jung’s conception is very similar to this. 

Psychologically speaking, the archetype is an image of an 
instinct: phrased otherwise, it is the spiritual goal towards which 
the whole nature of man strives. In his later work Jung has come 
much closer to contemporary psychological ways of thought by 
suggesting that the archetypes are to be thought of as associated 
with certain structural conditions of the psyche (and possibly of 
the brain) in the nature of systems of readiness for action. This 
notion forms an important link with the work on animal and child 
psychology (Piaget, Lorenz, von Fritsch and many others) which 
form the present growing points of psychological science. He has 
also circumvented the oft-repeated charge of Lamarckism (which 
Freud finds impossible to counter) by suggesting that no particular 
images are inherited but rather that certain possibilities of repre- 
sentation in the form of psychic and neurological structures are 
transmitted as our specifically human inheritance. 
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The most original contribution which Jung has made is his 
theory of symbols and of the ways in which symbols are generated, 
A symbol is a certain objective and visible sign which at once 
enshrouds and manifests an invisible and profound meaning. As 
Bachofen has said: ‘Words make the infinite finite, symbols carry 
the mind beyond the finite world of becoming into the realm 
of infinite being.’ Jung says that symbols are generated in the 
deepermost levels of the psyche, being the forms through which 


the archetypes of the collective unconscious become known to 4 


consciousness. Archetypes can never be directly known but they 
can be inferred from the symbols which they generate and transmit 
to consciousness in the dream or in the religious allegory or during 
analysis. 

The symbolizing process works as follows: the archetypes 
behave, so to speak, as though they were magnets, attracting those 


ideas from the conscious mind which are particularly adapted to [| 


their expression. These ideas, suitably worked over, are then re- 
projected into consciousness just at that point when the conscious 
situation is most ripe for their expression. The archetypes are 
form: symbols are content. They express the present condition 
and future potentialities of the individual soul. Because of their 
connection with the archetypes, symbols stem from the whole life 


history of the universe, at least from the point at which animal [ 
life appeared. This argues for the profundity and polyvalent | 
significance of their content: symbols always have a certain 


magical or numinous quality since their real meaning can never 
be exhausted. The rational mind cannot comprehend the symbol, 


and this for two reasons. Symbols cannot be interpreted in terms [ 
of the principle of causality, nor do they obey the law of non- 7 
contradiction. They are unities of opposites, being both real and | 
unreal, rational and irrational, abstract and concrete, and so on. | 
They operate as mediators between the conscious and the un- | 


conscious psyche. 


The fundamental antagonism between Jung and Freud in the | 
theoretical sphere is again made manifest in the explanation of f 
symbols. Freud concerns himself only with the personal un- [ 


conscious, therefore all the material and interpretations he makes 
will lack the essential quality of symbols since this material will 


consist of ideas which have passed through the consciousness of | 
the patient before having been repressed. The symptoms and [ 


dream material in a Freudian analysis will be merely signs, 
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capable of rational comprehension and lacking the pregnancy 
and numinous quality of the archetypal symbols. Freud’s method 
is analytic and reductive, establishing causal connections between 
unconscious repressions and the manifest content of dreams and 
symptoms. Jung also uses the method of analysis (for not all the 
material which emerges is a product of the collective unconscious). 
But he is apt to recognize and interpret archetypal symbols. Such 
interpretation involves a synthetic and prospective technique 
which looks to the future rather than to the past. The unconscious 
is involved in the symbolizing process in the production of an 
intrapsychic drama which pictures the integrative process and 
thus points to the future development of the psyche. Freud there- 
fore works on a different plane of reality, a plane which misses the 
human essence of his patients since man, in contrast to animals, 
lives in a new dimension of reality, that of symbolism and freedom. 

The symbol has pre-eminently a healing character. It acts to 
relieve tension between the different parts of the psyche and to 
open up new paths for the individual, making new concentrations 
of energy available to him which can be used for psychological and 
spiritual growth. The way of healing and the way of salvation run 
very close together, and in many cases they coincide. This 
accounts for Jung’s interest in religion and religious symbolism: 
he believes that the most pregnant and eternal symbols are those of 
religion. At the same time as they are spontaneous products of 
the psyche religious symbols have a revelatory quality. They have 
developed over many millennia, continually gathering to them- 
selves new accretions of psychic energy, of numinosity and 
pregnance. 

Religion arises from the natural life of the unconscious psyche 
and somehow gives the most adequate expression to it. The 
symbols of religion are therefore for Jung the essential truths of 
man’s psychological nature. This means that religion, properly 
understood and adapted to the individuation process of the 
subject, not as a dead dogma and external ritual but as a living 
faith, will always play a part in the healing process of the dis- 
ordered psyche. The soul of man is by Nature religious, says Jung, 
echoing Tertullian’s Anima naturaliter christiana. The dogmas of the 
Church ‘apprise us of the nature of the intra-psychic experience 
in an almost inconceivably perfect way’. 
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PsyCHOTHERAPY 


While it is true that Jung accepts the limited application of both 
Freudian and Adlerian interpretations, the divergence from 
Freud’s theories and practice are most manifest in the field of 
psychotherapy. The problems of sexuality and of the will-to. 
power are specific problems of younger patients as of more normal 
individuals. But in middle life the basic problem is much more 


commonly that of one’s relation to life, which includes one’s | 


attitude to death. It is a question of orientation and of individua- 
tion, of the meaning of life, of purpose, of truth, of value. 

The aim of psychotherapy, as Jung understands it, may be 
expressed in many different ways. But basically these can be 
reduced to the single formulation that the successful outcome of 
treatment or of spontaneous individual development is the 
achievement of a wholeness or integration of the personality. This 
integration is a union of conscious and unconscious in such a way 
that they stand in a living relationship to each other. The psychic 
functions of thinking, feeling, sensation or intuition, some of 
which have been repressed in the interests of an accommodation 
with the pressures of the environment, stand revealed to the 


individual. He has learned through inner growth the kind of f 


person he really is, both in his conscious and unconscious aspects: 
he has come to terms with his special gifts and with his limitations 
as a person and has learned how to reconcile his dominant 


function with those which have been smothered. The flow of f 
libido, whether outwards (extraversion) or inwards (introversion), J 
will have reached a point of balance more compatible with the f 


continued psychic health of the individual. 

The principal means by which this end is achieved is by dream 
interpretation. The purpose of this technique is to make the 
patient aware of the inner development which is taking place # 
that this may be guided towards the necessary fulfilment. Jung 
rejects the Freudian principle of psychic determinism, believing 
that the dream stands outside of space, time and causality. Ms 
method of interpretation is not analytic or reductive like th 
Freudian. It is prospective in the sense that it is indicative of th 
future rather than of the past. The method of ‘amplification * 
used, in contrast to Freud's technique of ‘free association’. T® 
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dream content is broadened and enriched by contrasting it with 
similar and related images drawn from the symbols of primitive 
initiation, of religious dogmas, of mystical experience, of mediaeval 
alchemy, of Buddhistic and Tantric Yoga, and so on. 

It is a matter of recognizing the workings of the collective 
unconscious and the power of the archetypes in the shaping of the 
dreams and the inner experience of the individual. Preferentially, 
a long series of dreams is best for interpretation since the dream 
sequence is mirroring an inner development, the final end of 
which is integration. Dreams have thus a prophetic content. In 
this regard initial dreams, that is those at the beginning of 
analysis, are of the greatest significance since they will show most 
clearly the nature of the difficulties and usually also the way in 
which healing is to be achieved. This is another illustration of the 
fact that the unconscious is not a universal catch-basin for the 
repressed contents of consciousness: it is above all ‘the eternally 
creative mother of consciousness’, it is ‘the primary and creative 
factor in man, the never-failing source of all art and all human 
productivity’. 

The element of greatest interest in Jung’s work is without 
doubt his attempt to establish the stages of the individuation 
process as this is experienced in the analytic situation. These 
stages, he believes, are marked by the appearance of certain 
archetypes of very great power, in the dreams and spontaneous 
products of the psyche. First of all we confront the dark aspect 
(‘the shadow’) of our nature, that which is normally repressed. 
The double nature of our psyche is made clear to us symbolically. 
The undifferentiated functions (feeling or thinking or intuition 
or sensation) and that basic attitude (whether introversion or 
extraversion) which has remained rudimentary, appear in the 
form of symbols charged with power. This power is the energy 
which produces change: it may hurt or heal depending on how 
it is used for the inhibition or furtherance of the prospective 
integration. 

The second stage is the meeting with the contra-sexual, 
repressed portion of our psyche. If we are male the repressed 
feminine characteristics which will invariably bear a negative 
quality (the anima), if a woman, the undeveloped, primitive 
because repressed, masculine traits (the animus) will be repre- 
sented for inspection and psychic evaluation. This stage symbolizes 
the overcoming of our spiritual arrogance. 
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The most original contribution which Jung has made is his 
theory of symbols and of the ways in which symbols are generated, 
A symbol is a certain objective and visible sign which at once 
enshrouds and manifests an invisible and profound meaning. As 
Bachofen has said: “Words make the infinite finite, symbols carry 
the mind beyond the finite world of becoming into the realm 
of infinite being.’ Jung says that symbols are generated in the 
deepermost levels of the psyche, being the forms through which 
the archetypes of the collective unconscious become known to 
consciousness. Archetypes can never be directly known but they 
can be inferred from the symbols which they generate and transmit 
to consciousness in the dream or in the religious allegory or during 
analysis. 

The symbolizing process works as follows: the archetypes 
behave, so to speak, as though they were magnets, attracting those 
ideas from the conscious mind which are particularly adapted to 
their expression. These ideas, suitably worked over, are then re- 
projected into consciousness just at that point when the conscious 
situation is most ripe for their expression. The archetypes are 
form: symbols are content. They express the present condition 
and future potentialities of the individual soul. Because of their 
connection with the archetypes, symbols stem from the whole life 
history of the universe, at least from the point at which animal 
life appeared. This argues for the profundity and polyvalent 
significance of their content: symbols always have a certain 
magical or numinous quality since their real meaning can never 
be exhausted. The rational mind cannot comprehend the symbol, 
and this for two reasons. Symbols cannot be interpreted in terms 
of the principle of causality, nor do they obey the law of non- 
contradiction. They are unities of opposites, being both real and 
unreal, rational and irrational, abstract and concrete, and so on. 
They operate as mediators between the conscious and the un- 
conscious psyche. 

The fundamental antagonism between Jung and ‘re.:d in the 
theoretical sphere is again made manifest in the explanation of 
symbols. Freud concerns himself only with the personal un- 
conscious, therefore all the material and interpretations he makes 
will lack the essential quality of symbols since this material will 
consist of ideas which have passed through the consciousness of 
the patient before having been repressed. The symptoms and 
dream material in a Freudian analysis will be merely szgas, 
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capable of rational comprehension and lacking the pregnancy 
and numinous quality of the archetypal symbols. Freud’s method 
is analytic and reductive, establishing causal connections between 
unconscious repressions and the manifest content of dreams and 
symptoms. Jung also uses the method of analysis (for not all the 
material which emerges is a product of the collective unconscious). 
But he is apt to recognize and interpret archetypal symbols. Such 
interpretation involves a synthetic and prospective technique 
which looks to the future rather than to the past. The unconscious 
is involved in the symbolizing process in the production of an 
intrapsychic drama which pictures the integrative process and 
thus points to the future development of the psyche. Freud there- 
fore works on a different plane of reality, a plane which misses the 
human essence of his patients since man, in contrast to animals, 
lives in a new dimension of reality, that of symbolism and freedom. 

The symbol has pre-eminently a healing character. It acts to 
relieve tension between the different parts of the psyche and to 
open up new paths for the individual, making new concentrations 
of energy available to him which can be used for psychological and 
spiritual growth. The way of healing and the way of salvation run 
very close together, and in many cases they coincide. This 
accounts for Jung’s interest in religion and religious symbolism: 
he believes that the most pregnant and eternal symbols are those of 
religion. At the same time as they are spontaneous products of 
the psyche religious symbols have a revelatory quality. They have 
developed over many millennia, continually gathering to them- 
selves new accretions of psychic energy, of numinosity and 
pregnance. 

Religion arises from the natural life of the unconscious psyche 
and somehow gives the most adequate expression to it. The 
symbols of religion are therefore for Jung the essential truths of 
man’s psychological nature. This means that religion, properly 
understood and adapted to the individuation process of the 
subject, not as a dead dogma and external ritual but as a living 
faith, will always play a part in the healing process of the dis- 
ordered psyche. The soul of man is by Nature religious, says Jung, 
echoing Tertullian’s Anima naturaliter christiana. The dogmas of the 
Church ‘apprise us of the nature of the intra-psychic experience 
in an almost inconceivably perfect way’. 
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PsyCHOTHERAPY 


While it is true that Jung accepts the limited application of both 
Freudian and Adlerian interpretations, the divergence from 
Freud’s theories and practice are most manifest in the field of 
psychotherapy. The problems of sexuality and of the will-to. 
power are specific problems of younger patients as of more normal 
individuals. But in middle life the basic problem is much more 
commonly that of one’s relation to life, which includes one’s 
attitude to death. It is a question of orientation and of individua- 
tion, of the meaning of life, of purpose, of truth, of value. 

The aim of psychotherapy, as Jung understands it, may be 
expressed in many different ways. But basically these can be 
reduced to the single formulation that the successful outcome of 
treatment or of spontaneous individual development is the 
achievement of a wholeness or integration of the personality. This 
integration is a union of conscious and unconscious in such a way 
that they stand in a living relationship to each other. The psychic 
functions of thinking, feeling, sensation or intuition, some of 
which have been repressed in the interests of an accommodation 


with the pressures of the environment, stand revealed to the J 


individual. He has learned through inner growth the kind of 


person he really is, both in his conscious and unconscious aspects: | 
he has come to terms with his special gifts and with his limitations f 


as a person and has learned how to reconcile his dominant 
function with those which have been smothered. The flow of 
libido, whether outwards (extraversion) or inwards (introversion), 
will have reached a point of balance more compatible with the 
continued psychic health of the individual. 


The principal means by which this end is achieved is by dream 
interpretation. The purpose of this technique is to make the} 


patient aware of the inner development which is taking place s0 
that this may be guided towards the necessary fulfilment. Jung 
rejects the Freudian principle of psychic determinism, believing 
that the dream stands outside of space, time and causality. His 
method of interpretation is not analytic or reductive like the 
Freudian. It is prospective in the sense that it is indicative of the 


future rather than of the past. The method of ‘amplification’ i | 


used. in contrast to Freud’s technique of ‘free association’. The 
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dream content is broadened and enriched by contrasting it with 
similar and related images drawn from the symbols of primitive 
initiation, of religious dogmas, of mystical experience, of mediaeval 
alchemy, of Buddhistic and Tantric Yoga, and so on. 

It is a matter of recognizing the workings of the collective 
unconscious and the power of the archetypes in the shaping of the 
dreams and the inner experience of the individual. Preferentially, 
a long series of dreams is best for interpretation since the dream 
sequence is mirroring an inner development, the final end of 
which is integration. Dreams have thus a prophetic content. In 
this regard initial dreams, that is those at the beginning of 
analysis, are of the greatest significance since they will show most 
clearly the nature of the difficulties and usually also the way in 
which healing is to be achieved. This is another illustration of the 
fact that the unconscious is not a universal catch-basin for the 
repressed contents of consciousness: it is above all ‘the eternally 
creative mother of consciousness’, it is ‘the primary and creative 
factor in man, the never-failing source of all art and all human 
productivity’. 

The element of greatest interest in Jung’s work is without 
doubt his attempt to establish the stages of the individuation 
process as this is experienced in the analytic situation. These 
stages, he believes, are marked by the appearance of certain 
archetypes of very great power, in the dreams and spontaneous 
products of the psyche. First of all we confront the dark aspect 
(‘the shadow’) of our nature, that which is normally repressed. 
The double nature of our psyche is made clear to us symbolically. 
The undifferentiated functions (feeling or thinking or intuition 
or sensation) and that basic attitude (whether introversion or 
extraversion) which has remained rudimentary, appear in the 
form of symbols charged with power. This power is the energy 
which produces change: it may hurt or heal depending on how 
it is used for the inhibition or furtherance of the prospective 
integration. 

The second stage is the meeting with the contra-sexual, 
repressed portion of our psyche. If we are male the repressed 
feminine characteristics which will invariably bear a negative 
quality (the anima), if a woman, the undeveloped, primitive 
because repressed, masculine traits (the animus) will be repre- 
sented for inspection and psychic evaluation. This stage symbolizes 
the overcoming of our spiritual arrogance. 
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The third stage is marked by the appearance of the archetype 
of the old wise man. He represents the spiritual principle of the 
psyche and his appearance indicates that our relationships with 
Nature and with the spirit are to be clarified. 

The final stage of integration is indicated by an archetypal 
image which is symbolic of the union of our partial psychic systems, 
This image is often in the form of a mandala or magic circle which 
incorporates within it a symbolic reference to the conscious and 
unconscious sides of our nature as well as to the four psychic 
functions. If an integration of these partial systems is to be 
achieved the whole will be disposed in harmonious, integrated 
fashion symbolic of self-realization. 

Jung claims that his system is neither a new religion nor a new 
philosophy. It is intended to be a summary of a large number of 
empirical observed facts about normal and diseased psyches 
which he has collected in the course of a psychiatric practice 
extending over sixty years. The ancillary materials drawn froma 
very wide range of sources are intended merely to throw light on 
the functioning of the normal and disturbed individual of modern 
times. The fact that his books on alchemy, on religion, on eastern 
mysticism and mythology are of great intrinsic interest is in the 
nature of a bonus to his readers. His concern is to work out a 
science of the human psyche with a view to treating those persons 
whose lives are interfered with by pathological changes and alien 
psychological forces which affect their psychological health. It is 
in this field that final judgement on his work must be given: 
whether he has given us a system of psychology which objectively 
pictures the realities of human behaviour and experience will 
determine whether his work is of value to future generations of 
psychologists, psychiatrists and patients. It is certain that he has 
observed and systematized a vast array of psychological facts 
about religious experience and other realms of the human spirit. 
Whether these observations and the hypotheses he has formulated 
to account for them have evidential value in relation to the truths 
of Christianity has already been the subject of great debate. With 
his recent death it is clear that this debate will continue in an 
attempt to assess his lasting contribution to European thought. 
There is no doubt that a very great scholar and humanist has 
departed from us in the person of Carl Gustav Jung. 


(To be concluded ) 
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Afterthoughts on Simone Weil 
By The Rev. JOSEPH BLENKINSOPP, s.p.s. 


almost to Christ’—with the other stations of her unfinished via 

is in between. Indeed, one cannot help feeling some distaste for 

making a critical appraisal of some of the ideas or ‘intuitions’ of this 
highly intelligent but strangely unfulfilled young Jewess; one feels that 
one could never do her justice without having known her—and in 
something of the way that her few close friends, Pére Perrin and M. 


— title for these reflexions might have been ‘From Plato 


Thibon in particular, knew her. She was, moreover, essentially an oral, 


not a writing, prophet; indeed, the only thing of any scale that she pre- 
pared for publication herself seems to have been her L’Enracinement, 
and this at the special request of the Free French Government.! The 
finely produced volumes now available to the English reader were 
mostly furbished from her colloquia in the crypt of the Dominican 
church in Marseilles or from the silent soliloquies of her note-books. 
She writes as she must have spoken—fervently, without corrective 
after-thoughts, with the whole intensity of her being. She in fact 
eschews style conceived as the art of self-expression, as is clear from a 
letter to M. Thibon: 


The effort of expression has a bearing not only on the form but 
also on the thought and on the whole inner being. So long as the 
bare simplicity of expression is not attained, the thought has not 
touched or come near to true greatness . . . the real way of writing 
is to write as we translate. 


Her frame of mind was intuitive, not discursive, with the result 
that a whole series of observations subjecting her ideas to critical 
enquiry runs the risk of being judged irrelevant. She is also too honest 
with herself, at times embarrassingly so, to pretend that what she says 


1 Translated into English by Emma Crauford as The Need for Roots (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul), 18s. 

* Quoted by him in his Introduction to Gravity and Grace (La Pesanteur et la Grace), 
translated by Emma Crauford (Routledge & Kegan Paul), 16s. 
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must be final and apodictic, and it is very disarming to find her saying, 
after a long indictment of the Church for succumbing to Hebrew and 
Roman influences: ‘All this is a mass of supposition, of course’! The 
exasperation which some might experience at her inconsistencies, her 
recurring non sequitur, the impression of the zdée fixe, is, however, a small 
price to pay for the at times extraordinary insight she affords for the 
Christian or the religious non-Christian in his arduous task of under- 
standing and thus modifying his human situation; an insight, this, 
which is a product not just of ‘knowing’ but of ‘knowing with all one’s 
heart’—a favourite distinction of hers. 

We have little information about the circumstances in which 
Simone Weil first came into contact with Christianity. Born in Paris in 
1909, a Jewess by birth, she was nurtured on the classics, on French 
literature and philosophy, qualifying brilliantly in the latter subject in 
her agrégation. The Christian religion was, at any rate after the meeting 
with Pére Perrin, something very near and also very distant, and that 
distance was never crossed. It seems certain that she felt an intellectual 
vocation to being a Christian (‘a Christian outside the Church’, she put 
it on one occasion) but never, in fact, cut her moorings and accepted 
the sacraments. She states her dilemma frankly, writing to a French 
priest in New York during her brief stay in that city previous to her 
departure for London: 


When I read the catechism of the Council of Trent it seems to 
me that I have nothing in common with the religion there set 
forth. When I read the New Testament, the mystics, the liturgy, 
when I watch the celebration of the Mass, I feel with a sort of con- 
viction that this faith is mine or, to be more precise, would be mine 
without the distance placed between it and me by my imperfec- 
tions.? 


She rebels against the merely notional, cerebroid Christianity, that | 
was the only kind some believers seemed to be acquainted with. View- f 
ing it from the other side of the world, so to speak, from beyond Hellas f 
and Orpheus and the Upanishads, she is at the same time attracted and | 
repelled. And although we might shrug off, perhaps with a feeling of | 
some exasperation, her devil’s advocacy of the Church, we must admit 
our responsibility, following from our vocation as Christians, for reach- fF 


ing out our hands across the gulf in this post-Christian world, as it has 
been called, to those on the other side. It can hardly fail to be a salutary 
exercise for people born into the Christian religion to be exposed to 
such an alarmingly sincere and enquiring mind. 

Most of the thirty-five queries which she puts to the French priest 
(did he ever answer?) are drawn from history and, for Simone, history 


1 Letter to a Priest, p. 1: translated by Arthur Wills (Routledge & Kegan Paul, } 


1953), 75. 6d. 
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means religious history, that of the spirit, of the enquiring and adoring 
mind of man, a kind of extension of man’s spiritual being. She speaks of 
her ‘concept of history’, and although looked at objectively her treat- 
ment of ancient history is at times disastrously lacunous, to say the 
least, a concept certainly emerges. The religious history of the Old 
Testament was certainly her blind spot. She contrasts unfavourably the 
Hebrew will to power—national power—with the ‘sweet spirit’ of the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, an infelicitous contrast in any case, since 
these magic litanies were no more than an ‘Open Sesame’ to the world 
of Osiris, and no indication of moral character. The ‘current of pure 
spirit’ which began in Egypt and passed on through early Orphism to 
the great Greek tragedians and philosophers missed Israel somehow, 
and the Hebrews were far worse even than the taurolotrous Canaanites 
since the object of their worship was the nation in whose name any 
kind of atrocious conduct could be justified. Daniel was ‘the first abso- 
lutely pure character appearing in Jewish history’ (‘Jewish’ for Simone 
includes ‘Hebrew’ )—a fairly drastic reappraisal. We have to remember 
her view that ‘society is essentially evil’, and is indeed none other than 
the ‘Great Beast’ since it is the depository and vehicle of that force 
which is at the opposite pole from spirit.1 We also must remember that 
she spoke and wrote as a victim—indirectly at least—of Nazi racialism. 

It is rather sad, just the same, that she so mis-read her Old Testament, 
and that she failed to see in it the story of the discovery of the true Israel. 
In the Israel of history something perished and was lost in the past, but 
something else, a part, a remnant, survived or rather was taken up into 
the forward-looking plan of God. After all, the call of the true Israel 
occurred before the nation came into existence, just as its fulfilment 
came when the nation had already been destroyed, and even as an 

appendage of a world-empire was about to be eclipsed. In the New 
Testament, where she spelt out the religion which she felt instinctively 
to be hers (she read from it every day) the true Israel is revealed as 

identical with the Church whose measurements, in the Apocalypse 

from which she so often quotes, are identical with those of the reborn 

city of Ezechiel. Simone Weil never contemplated sufficiently this 

unique and unparalleled movement in history, and consequently never 

came to understand the historical character and mission of the Church, 

and never felt herself justified in asking for baptism. 

It is strange how often she refers to the mysterious and quite un- 
prepared-for appearance of the Canaanite priest-king Melchisedek in 
Genesis. His service and knowledge of God were ‘infinitely superior’ to 
anything then existing in Israel. He is a clear Biblical witness to such 
knowledge and service of God in a non-biblical religious tradition, and 


| was probably a pre-incarnation of the Son of God, a view proposed 


1 Intimations of Christianity. among the Ancient Greeks, pp. 131-40, translated and 
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also, apparently unknown to her, by St Cyprian, and suggested by 
other writers of the early Church. He reappears in her little essay on 
‘The Three Sons of Noah and the History of Mediterranean Civiliza. 
tion’, where she is very impressed by the important place he has in 
Jewish and Christian tradition. The fact is that he illustrates perfectly 
her basic problem of the relation of the Christian religion to the pre. 
Christian and non-Christian worlds of religious experience. She sees 
this, and how justly, as one of the most pressing items on the religious 
programme of our age, but rather stultifies her case by over-statement: | 


The extreme importance at the present day [her italics] of this 
problem comes from the fact that it is becoming a matter of urgency 
to remedy the divorce which has existed for twenty centuries, and 
goes on getting worse, between profane civilization and spirituality 
in Christian countries. Our civilization owes nothing to Israel and 
very little to Christianity; it owes nearly everything to pre-Christian 
antiquity . . . for Christianity to become truly incarnated, for the 
whole of life to become permeated by the Christian inspiration, it 
must first of all be recognized that, historically, our profane civili- 
zation is derived from a religious inspiration which, although 
chronologically pre-Christian, was Christian in essence.? 


There are, of course, many things that we would have to disagree 
with here, but she does recognize (as always) that the Christian pheno- 
menon must somehow be given the central place in the history of the 
spirit following her view of the prophetic unity of history; and it is our 
greatest concern that Christianity, as an extension of the temporal 
mission of Christ, must become incarnate in men of different upbring- 
ing, environment and culture. More urgently, towards the end of her 
questionnaire: 


These problems are today of capital, urgent and _pratical | 
importance. For since all the profane life of our countries is directly ] 
derived from ‘pagan’ civilizations, so long as the illusion subsists ofa 
break between so-called paganism and Christianity, the latter will 
not be incarnate, will not impregnate the whole of profane life as it 
ought to do, will remain separated from it and consequently non- 


active.® 


As a contribution to this rapprochement, she asks: what is the unique, 
central and irreducible point about the Christian religion? and finds 
that, in order to answer this question, she must ask another: in what 
sense is Christianity a religion in the first place? In the beginning there 
was only the word, the good news, the proclamation of what had taken 

1 In Waiting on God, 1951, translated by Emma Crauford (Routledge & Kegan | 
Paul), 145. in the Fontana edition, 1959, p. 179. 


2 Letter to a priest, pp. 19-20. 
* Op. cit., p. 85. 
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place. The denomination ‘religion’ is not found among the many that 
are used in the records to describe the first followers of Christ. Those 
nearest at hand took it for a Jewish hAairesis or sect, since they wor- 
shipped in the same temple, took the same vows, used the same prayers 
and the same Scriptures without demur. For some farther away it was a 
superstitio; for the Christians themselves it was “The Way’ (Acts xxiv, 14, 
etc.). When, then, did it become a ‘religion’? when it came into compe- 
tion or collision with other ‘religions’. Justin, Clement, Eusebius and 
other apologists found that they had to justify their stand against the 
well-organized world of Greek mythopoeic and rational thought by 
answering the age-old questions in a different way. The first reaction 
was to take the easy line and affirm that anything of validity the Greeks 
possessed was either derived from Old Testament revelation or was the 
creation of the devil, the ape of God. The polemic broadened out but 
continued, and still continues. For Simone Weil, Christianity is a 
religion because it follows the basic pattern revealed by the study of 
comparative religion, and it is unique because it alone fulfils it. If 
myth, understood rightly, is the search of man for God, Christianity 
records the search of God for man; and she would vehemently have 
endorsed Chesterton’s dictum that after Christ there are no mytholo- 
gies, since mythology is a quest. Several times, and lovingly, she quotes 
the verse from the Dies Irae which she sees as the epitome of the religion 
of Christ, Quarens me sedisti lassus, and sees this intuition as foreshadowed 
(St Paul’s metaphor) by the Greeks. In La Source Grecque, 1952, she sees 
in the quest of Elektra a figure of that of the divine wayfarer who sat 
weary on the lip of the well at Shekem. Antigone also is a figure or pre- 
figure of the divine lover. The theme of redemptive suffering and the 
Saving Hero she traces back to the primitive Orphic theology, and 
Prometheus, an Orphic saint, is a precursor of Job and of the suffering 
and redeeming Lord of the Christians. His lament: ‘Do you see what 
wrongs I suffer?’ finds its echo in the Aftendite et videte of the liturgy of 
the Triduum Sanctum. She writes: 


Outside the New Testament itself, and outside the liturgy of 
Holy Week, nowhere could there be found words so poignant as 
those of certain passages of this tragedy [Prometheus Bound], words to 
express the love God bears us and the suffering linked to this love.* 


If this cathartic view of suffering is indeed of orphic origin, passing 
thence into a warp and woof of the great tragedians, whose theme is 4 
pathei mathos—learning, experience through suffering—we have the 
same said of Christ who ‘learned obedience through what he suffered’ 
(Heb. v, 8); and is it too remote a possibility to conceive that He was 
using an audacious and not unfamiliar comparison when He spoke of 


1 Intimations of Christianity, p. 71. 
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casting fire on the earth? ‘The Greeks,’ concludes Simone in Les Intyj. 
tiones pré-chrétiennes, “were haunted by the thought that caused a saint of 
the Middle Ages to weep: the thought that Love is not loved.” 

Her esteem of the great religious themes of Plato is so high that she 
cannot see how they can be explained apart from some supernatural 
revelation, in this case by means of earlier religious teaching, especially 
of the Mysteries and Pythagoras. It interested her to observe that the 
formative influences on the latter were oriental, and that his teacher 
was Pherecydes, a Syrian. According to Plato, creation both in its 
initial act and its subsistence is a product of harmony which is itself a 
reflexion of divine love, since both consist in the bringing together of 
extremes which are constituents of a new unity. But there is an anti- 
thetic love which results in disorder and is demonic in character—eros, 
the overriding passion. This love has something of the nature of divine 
love, in so far as it is a tendency to unite and a recognition that the only 
evil is absence, but it seeks union at the price of its own identity; it is 
charged and loaded to its own annihilation. Only in God can the On 
be the absolute Other—go beyond, yet remain Himself; that is, identity 
and union are only possible together in the divine being. We are being, 
we exist, only in so far as we participate in the divine and perfect being; 
that region of us which at any moment is outside that Being is where we 
practise at love but cannot achieve or consummate it. For Plato, as 
Simone Weil recognized, love is the only thing that escapes the deter- 
minism of nature, but it is also a via crucis; in his Perfectly Just Man is 
the shadow of the Passion of Christ where the world of necessity and the 
world of perfect justice meet. Her recognition of the identity of Plato’s 
to agathon with the God of Christianity opened up for her new and deep 
springs of spirituality: 


There is no other object of love for men save the Good. Conse- 
quently none but God. We need not search how to put the love of 
God in us, It is the very foundation of our being. If we love any- 
thing else, we do so by error as the result of mistaken identity. We 
are like someone who runs joyfully down the street towards a 
stranger whom at a distance he mistook for a friend. But whatever 
is mediocre in us, by an instinct of self-preservation and by means 
of all sorts of lies, tries to hinder our recognition of the truth: what 
we perpetually love from the first to the last instant of life, is 
nothing else than the true God. Because as soon as we recognize 
this, all the mediocrity in us is condemned to death.? 


She also draws the complementary and antithetic conclusion from 
Plato’s doctrine in the Symposium, with important consequences for 
the contemporary world: 

— 1Op. cit., p. 65. 
1 Op. cit., pp. 130-1. 
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Instead of seeing the love of God as a sublimated form of carnal 
desire, as many people in our wretched epoch do, Plato thinks that 
carnal desire is a corruption, degradation of the love of God.? 


The Greek quest for harmony and the Christian quest for union 
with God are therefore in the same line of thought; and just how far 
down this line she was prepared to travel can be seen in her view that it 
was love and the desire of Christ the Son of God which was at the 
origins of Greek science; their quest for perfect proportion and the 
messianic expectation of the Jews are in the same order of being. This 
thought she finds ‘inexpressibly intoxicating’. And yet is not all history 
and all human destiny in view of and intimately connected with the 
Incarnation? ‘The world was not created but only for the Messiah’— 
the rabbinical saying would have met with Simone Weil’s complete 
approval. 

‘With the mention of the Incarnation we come to a nodal point of 
the attempt to find a common ground for a rapport between Christian 
and non-Christian spirituality. Far from being a mere debate or dia- 
logue between men of different persuasions, that is today a missionary 
problem of the first magnitude, and was felt keenly by Simone Weil to 
be so. Just as the Platonic concept of mediation in creation and the 
ruling of the world and that of the divine lover and the object, derived 
from pre-existent religious tradition, were in essence ‘intuitions’ of the 
supreme reality of the Trinity, so the Incarnation is prepared for in the 
religious soil of ‘pagan’ spirituality. She does not explain in what way 
she considers Melchisedeq and, with more insistence, Osiris as pre- 
incarnations of the Son of God; but it is at least plain that she fully ac- 
cepts the uniqueness of the avatara, the descent, of the divinity in a well- 
defined person known to history—Jesus of Nazareth.? This is the crucial 
point—the point of acceptance and rejection, as the fact-that all early 
heresies were christological shows. It follows that we should give high 
priority to the missionary task of preparing minds for this unique phen- 
omenon; and since, from the standpoint of their relation to it, the pre- 
Christian world and this present non-Christian world are in the same 
position, it cannot be without interest for us to know whether God did, 
in fact, prepare minds for the Incarnation of His Son outside the 
Hebrew and Jewish milieu. Christ Himself, when the Greeks sought an 
interview with Him, spoke of His passion in a familiar religious idiom, 


1 Op. cit., p. 99. 

2 The late Fr Victor White, 0.P., in his essay ‘Incarnations and the Incarnation’ 
(in God the Unknown (Harvill Press, 1955), pp. 75-95), seems to have been guilty of some 
confusion in beginning with the purpose of comparing the Incarnation of Jesus Christ 
with those of Krishna and continuing with the divine Indwelling by grace as one of the 
terms of comparison, and it is little more than a play with words to speak of God’s 
‘visitations’ through the prophets in any sense as incarnations. We are, after all, trying 
to find common terms of reference not in order to identify the two but to make the In- 
carnation intelligible and ultimately acceptable to the religious non-Christian spirit. 
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with reference to the vegetation-god prototype, the corn that dies and 
yet bears fruit, and His passion and death, at the moment when they 
become part of sacred history and liturgical recitation, play out and 
fulfil the drama of the Dying and Rising God.! Early Church writers 
who read history as providential and prophetic have no difficulty in 
seeing the vast shadow of the Incarnation cast backward over all 
history, and Augustine goes so far as to say that the Christian religion 
had always been in the world but that with the coming of Christ it 
began to be called Christianity. The great need today is for a theo- 
logical study of the history of religions, either extinct, dormant or still 
active; a study which will be at the same time phenomenological, able, 
that is, to take the great themes of our own faith—incarnation, re- 
demption, justification, etc.—studying their meaning in the light of the 
total religious experience of mankind both past and present. The scat- 
tered efforts made so far—among Catholics we might mention Pére de 
Lubac and Fathers Johanns and White, to whom reference has been 
made above—are encouraging but only an indication of the line along 
which our efforts must lie. We should be grateful to Simone Weil for 
having drawn our attention so forcibly to this need. 

But, while seeing the need so clearly, she does not suggest an accept- 
able or even, in the last analysis, consistent remedy. For her, any man 
of any race, colour or religion who sincerely and humbly calls on God— 
his God—receives the Spirit of God (so far so good!), but this can never 
result in God inspiring him to quit his own religious tradition. ‘It is 
useless,’ she writes to her priest, ‘to send out missions to prevail upon 
the peoples of Asia, Africa or Oceania to enter the Church’. The cate- 
gorical command of Christ to go and make disciples of all nations can- 
not mean uprooting Europe from her religious traditions and imposing 
upon her an alien, semitic holy book. In fact, any change of religion 
must be bad (query No. 10). She complains that on the subject of extra 
ecclestam nulla salus one gets different and mutually contradictory an- 
swers from different priests claims that this doctrine has now been 
jettisoned and that ‘the belief that a man can be saved outside the visible 
Church requires that all the elements of faith should be pondered afresh, 
under pain of complete incoherence’.? In a world in which the great 
majority of the population, increasing of geometrical progression, have 
no foreseeable possibility of active, sacramental contact with Christ, the 
Church is keenly conscious of the position of those without faith, but 
the problem calls not for any dogmatic re-statements but rather an un- 
derstanding of the extent of the underlying unity of religious experience 
and taking advantage of all points of contact and convergence. 

She herself, finally, was no mere theorist. She was a missionary and 


1 See the well-known radio broadcast of Fr Victor White on ‘The Dying God’ in 
God and the Unconscious (Harvill Press, 1952). 
2 Letter to a Priest, p. 46. 
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ardent campaigner for what she believed in. Soon after graduating in 
philosophy she took a job on the assembly lines of a Renault car factory 
and insisted on taking part in the killing work of the grape harvest, 
with the purpose of getting in touch with real people. She went off to 
fight in Spain but scalded her feet and had to return. Later she threw 
herself into the Resistance Movement in France with the same improvi- 
dent ardour, and her refusal to eat any more than the meagre rations 
then available for the front-line Maquis, even though she was safe in 
England and in bad health, must have hastened her premature death. 
She died, in fact, in obscurity at the height of the war, in a Sussex 
sanatorium. She was, as M. Thibon’s moving memoir of her attests, an 
outsider before the cult of the outsider had sprung up, a person with the 
will-to-death deep in her temperament. ‘I am not a person,’ she 
wrote, ‘with whom it is advisable to link one’s fate.” We should thank 
her sincerely for the added and deepened insight she has given us into 
the religious world outside in its movement towards the Christ and the 
urgency of our duty of charity. 


BOOK NOTICES 


THE IDEA OF PUNISHMENT 


The Idea of Punishment. By Lord Longford. (Geoffrey Chapman, ros. 6d.) 


PUNISHMENT is an inescapable fact of the human condition. Just now it 
is being discussed everywhere. The number of known crimes, which 
decreased after the first post-war peak in 1951, has been increasing 
steadily since 1956. There is a strong movement for penal reform and 
experiment; more vociferous, and perhaps more powerful, is the 
counter-movement for an intensification of old methods, that is, for 
more severe punishment. This is therefore an ideal moment for Lord 
Longford to bring out his small book in which he poses the seemingly 
simple question-—What is punishment? He is uniquely qualified to 
discuss this subject. He is both a Christian, committed therefore to ideas 
of morality which many penal reformers would consider obsolete; and 
a penal reformer himself, with a humanitarian concern for delinquents 
which many Christians would do well to emulate, He is a scholarly 
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criminologist, the author of a book entitled The Causes of Crime; and, 
leading practical penal reformer, notably in the field of after-care of 
released prisoners. 

Lord Longford follows the traditional analysis of punishment into 
four basic functions: deterrence, prevention, reform, and retribution, 
The first three of these look to the future: to the future good of the 





community, including its criminal member. The test of any punishment | 
as far as they are concerned is wholly practical. The only question tobe | 


considered is—Does this punishment work? That is, does it deter, pre- 
vent, or reform? The fourth function of punishment, retribution, is the 
repayment in suffering of a debt to society incurred by the criminal 
in committing his offence. The retributive element in punishment js 
therefore intended as a penalty varying in proportion to the gravity of 
the crime and the degree of the criminal’s responsibility. 

On the first three ‘forward-looking’ elements in punishment Lord 
Longford’s stand is that of a moderate reformer. He stamps hard on the 
cruel myth that ‘soft’ methods of treatment are already in general use 
in British prisons. Official theory, it is true, gives today a much larger 
place to reform and to the general welfare of the criminal than in the 
past. But ‘the Prison Service’, he writes, ‘has been kept so short of funds 
by the community that there is a staggering discrepancy between the 
nominal aims of our punishment system and the form it takes in 
practice’. More humane methods—such as open prisons—have been 
introduced. The author does not, however, believe that the effect of 
these on the crime rate can be shown scientifically, one way or the 
other. And this has recently been corroborated by the interesting series 
of articles on crime and punishment in the Observer. The rather startling 
conclusion seems to be that the way a criminal is treated—whether by: 
harsh or mild conditions of imprisonment or by probation—has almost 
no effect on his ‘going straight’ (or not) afterwards. 

There ought then to be no valid objection to further experiment: 
rather the reverse. Here, however, reformers run into very strong 
resistance, in which Christians take a prominent part. This resistances 
characterized by a strange reluctance to consider the possibility that 
harsher punishments do not deter more effectively than milder ones, 
and by the demand, therefore, that older penal methods be retained 
and even extended. Lord Longford sees the core of this attitude in the 
idea of retribution, or punishment proper; an idea that is complex, 
elusive, often active in people’s minds without their being aware of it, 
and apparently deeply rooted in human nature. The heart of his book 
is a close study of retribution. And, indeed, it is of tremendous import- 
ance that this concept be clarified if the sources of opposition to penal 
reform are to be properly understood, and the damaging division over 
this issue between Christians and others in the reform movement is to 


be healed. 
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The author recognizes that the idea of retribution has wide philo- 
sophical and religious implications. He therefore considers how retribu- 
tion must appear to people of non-Christian views about the nature and 
destiny of man—such as Bertrand Russell and Margaret Knight— 
before giving a Christian view, in the context of the Atonement. 
Although belief in retributive punishment is certainly not confined to 
those who regard it as involved in belief in God, many non-Christians 
who have thought carefully about punishment nevertheless do tend to 
reject retribution. They apply a utilitarian standard. Deterrence, 
prevention, and reform of criminals are obviously in the interests 
of everyone. But punishment in addition to what is needed to 
achieve these objectives seems to them to have no purpose except 
to gratify impulses of revenge. And these should be suppressed, not 
pandered to. 

Most Christians, however, cannot abandon retribution so easily. 
They know that crimes are normaily sins. They know that if they com- 
mitted such crimes they would be guilty in the sight of God as well as 
man. Believing as they do that divine justice which alone punishes the 
vast majority of sins includes, almost certainly, a retributive element, 
they cannot help wondering if it can be right deliberately to exclude 
any such element from the rough-and-ready human justice which 
punishes the minority of sins that are socially intolerable. 

Lord Longford does not concern himself with those who hold a 
purely retributive doctrine in which it is a good in itself that the sinner 
should suffer in proportion to his sin, quite irrespective of any other 
consideration. He does, however, produce authorities, chiefly Christian, 
who argue that an element of just retribution, or plain fairness, should 
in various ways be mingled with the other elements in punishment. 
These authorities include the late Pope, Pius XII, who said that 
retributive or, as he termed it, ‘vindictive’ punishment ‘can and should 
help towards a man’s definitive rehabilitation. . . .’ This is typical of the 
‘retributive’ views adduced by the author which, though based on 

Justice, have a strong practical bias. 

Lord Longford’s own position may be summed up as follows: There 
is a retributive or ‘payment’ element in punishment as such, and this 
has an essential, though subsidiary, part to play in human punishment 
systems. A system which ignores it altogether will become unbalanced 
and not fulfil any of its functions as effectively as it should. There are, 
moreover, strong indications that the idea of retribution has a sound 
theoretical basis. This basis, however, the author does not describe at 
all clearly, probably because it lies beyond philosophy, in theological 
depths which even the thought of the Church has not yet fully illu- 
minated. We know that theologians are not all agreed that in divine 
punishment, which is the only perfect punishment, there is an element 
which is purely and solely retributive. The ideas underlying human and 
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imperfect punishment remain therefore, for the moment, equally 
obscure. As so often, we have to wait upon the Church. 

There is one form of retribution, however, on which Christian and 
secularist reformers can agree. This is the compensation by the criminal 
of his victim for some at least of the damage he has done to him, 
Although Lord Longford does not examine in any detail this very 
important aspect of penal reform, he clearly favours schemes to enable 
the criminal to make some compensation to the victim where possible, 

Having said so much, it seems hard to suggest that he might have 
put still more into a work that is already a marvel of concision. Yet the 
impact of his book could have been increased by some suggestions as to 
ways in which a penology both Christian and scientific could be put 
into practice. Lord Longford shows that there are two streams of 
thought about punishment—that of the practical penologist, working 
from empirical data and striving for visible results; and that of the 
traditional moralist anxious to keep alive the concepts of free will, 
responsibility, guilt, and justice. One could wish that he had discussed 
more fully how these two could be blended and applied to the single 
subject of penal policy—the offender. This would not have taken him 
as far from the idea of punishment as his discussion of various humanist 
outlooks, a discussion in which he raises huge issues—whether, for 
instance, the influence of religion is growing at the present time— 
without allowing himself the space to treat them at all adequately. 

In the last and most moving section of the book he does, however, 
make it very plain that, for a Christian, problems of crime and punish- 
ment are not merely philosophical, not merely practical: they are 
religious. He closes his book with a strong and eloquent reminder of the 
duty of the Christian to identify himself with the prisoner and ex 
prisoner in their suffering, thus moving far beyond natural justice 


towards the mystery of the Atonement. 
S. Z. YOUNG 











